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rehending, 
its general ſenſe, the whole produce of the Cre- 
ation, it was impoſlible to include, in two ſmall 
volumes, as originally publiſhed, even the names 
of all the different articles ; the Editor, there- 
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fore, from che very flattering ſueceſs, and great 


approbation he has met with, has been induced 
to make a further ſelection, by extending the 


adding thereto à 1. 


and another of Trees, Towers, Kc. 1 in n the pro- 


greſs of which he confeſſes himſelf to have been. $ 


loſf in wonder, and entangled in difficulties, 


which of the moſt curious to reject or reſerve 
Ch for this ye W of naggral ＋ * 


. 18 * 


| Hz has, 3 3 aimed at 8. | 
Ving a deſcription of thoſe creatures which are 


diſtin _—_— by any peculiar charaBierifice 2 


two volumes into four, which be has done, by 
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with regard -t9 che wifdon „diſplayed in its ſtructure, was 1 
the immediate cauſe of his not only ringing Opt ap 1 
becomipg a moſt zealous profelſor or religions | 
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„ PREFACE EO 
an vain; it alſo teaches us, that the knowledg 


of God is the moſt noble, and ſhould, therefore, 


be the ultimate object of all our purſuits; "This 
divine ſcience is the only means by which we can 
know ourſelves ; ; by. the attainment of which we 
learn to be grateful to the Supreme Being, for 
having created for our uſe, ſupport, and obs 
waer, ſuch a number of creatures. 5 
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AR Editor bas been MIR anxious 4o'vindis 


cate the dignity of Nature, than to debaſe it 


with puerile reſearches. Whenever any grand 


deviation 4s obſervable in one Beaſt, Fifh, &c: 
from another, he has taken the freedom to ſearch 
for the final cauſe; independent of former opi- 
nions, however ſanctioned by authority, when 
they happen not to be congenial with his own 


ſentiments. To trace the final cauſes, or the 


reaſons of the difterence i in the various claſſes of 


abr pri Birds, 


beauties are more particularly attended to, f 
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Birds, Beaſts; Ke. is che moſt eſſential object 
to purſue in che ſtudy of Nature. To loo for 


differences, as ſome have done, with a view 
not only to gratify * prepoſſeſſion for novel 


without improving the mind or amending the 
heart, is turning Natural Hiſtory into a raree- 
| ſhow, i inſtead. of e it as ö N 
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- To.axid; that ton Jeu, which tires by. 
its ſameneſs, and confuſes by its intricacy, he 
Bas ſpeciſied only thoſe creatures which it is moſt 
eſſential to notice, in order that the reader might 
be able, with greater facility, to diſtiriguiſh one 
animal from another ; but, in this, the peculiar 


any deviation of colour or form, 5 which have no 
n to recommend them t to obſervation. . 
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2nd the different kinds of animals, &c. 


| which th e volumes contain, they are arranged 


and deſcribed under their reſpective claſſes. 


Whenever there are a greater number of A 
ſpecies than the limits of the work will admit a 


deſeription oT, they ave ſpecified by ane e ac- 
e to the FAT accurate ee 1 175 


In E proprietor 155 this WED SEAT ation 


to render every part as complete as pollible,, he | 


| has taken every care to obtain the moſt correct 
drawings of the different ſubjects, contained i in 
theſe volumes, conceiving that nothing can tend 
fo much to impreſs any deſcription on the mind, 
a8 the addition of a pertect repreſentation « of the 
as VT, © original 
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eat. Io order that the tudent may the beer 
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original. Impreſled 1 with: this opinion, he hopes 
his endeavours to aid the undertaking with alt TE. 
that could render it inſtructive and intereſting, | 


will be received as a ſmall token of that reſpect 
which he has for the ena ome * libe- 


wh {gra 12255 him. 
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0 IUADRUPEDS, after Man in Natural Hiftoryy, - 
1 1.5 require the next attention, and for the following reaſons. 
q it 400 5 Zei ng of fimilar ſtructure with ourſelyes, having inſtincts . 
pd. properties, Luperior to all an 2arts of Animated _ 
Vor. I. | 3 PER, Nature, 


truer; (I 
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Karts affording great ice to Man, and 1 

| excrcifing the greateſt hoſtilities, muſt render them the 

- molt intereſting part of the Cn, li. thee * 

attention of 98 Sar | 

Serie To 2 us, en are : elevated: | 
above the Birds, by their young being produced alive; 
above the elaſs of Fiſhes, by breathing through the lungs 3” | 
above Inſects, by blood circulating through their veins ;- 
and moſtly, above all parts of the Brute Creation, by being 

7 partly or entirely covered with hair. Since Quadrupeds ſo 
nearly approach us in animal perfection, how little reaſon 

have we to be vain of our corporeal qualities! Ea 


FI unk. — The heads of Quadrupeds are 3 | 

| adapted to their mode of living. In ſome it is ſharp, 
to enable them to turn up the earth, where they find 
their food depoſited; in others, it is long, in ordert, 
afford room for the ol factory nerves; in many, ir is thort 
and thick, te ſtrengthen the jaw, and qualify ir for 
combat, Their legs and feet are entirely formed to 
ee 1 wer orange otra 
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bedy is heavy, the legs are thick. and firong.; when it 
is light, they are active and Nender. Thoſe that feed 


on fiſh, are made for ſwimming, by having webbed | 


feet; thoſe. that prey. upon animals, are provided wit 


| claws, which they can draw and ſheath at pleaſure ; but 


the more ꝓeaceable and domeſtic animals are generally 
Furniſhed with hoofs, which, being more neceſſary for 
defence than attac k, enable them to traverſe the immenſe 
tracts which they are deſtined to paſs over, either to 


| ſerve maps ſearch for Foods. or avoid hoſtility. 
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-devour each other. Nothing but extreme. hunger can 


induce them to. commit this outrage againſt Nature 5 
and, when they are. obliged to ſeek ſuch a ſubſiſtence, 


the weakeſt affords to the ſtrongeſt but a diſagreeable | 


repaſt, In ſuch caſes, the Deer or Goat is what they 
particularly ſeek after, which they either take OE purſuit 
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wy Mans ſome animals have been found i in,a kind of 
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civil fociety, where they Keef united in mutual 1884 . 


ſhip: and benevolence : but nd ſooner does Man intrude 


upon their haunts, than their bond of ſociety is dif- 85 


RING, and 12 n a ſeeks 1 f in folitude. 
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DER or ANAT SB In the” "colder el ener; 


they are covered with a fur, which'preſerves' them from 
the inclemencies of the weather; ; in the more tempe · 


rate, they Have ſhort, and in the warmer climates they | 


have ſcarcely- any, hair upon their bodies. Thus we 


: perceive that they are provided with clothing, according 
t 8 hature of their Gtuation, : * 1 8975 FR. 2 2 


nn {00 '3 
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' Fxnoctr r. Where men are the mot barbarous, 
animals are the moſt ferocious. © | Thoſe" produced: in 
climates of extreme heat, poſſeſs a J nature ſo ſavage, 


that they 3 are ſcarcely. ever tamed. ts OT, 8 : nt 5 


„„ 24 
+ * 


Foop.— The place, i. well as the nature of: their 


food, is | adapted, to the hize and ſpecies | of the animal. 
Thoſe feeding in rallies are generally ſarger than thoſe. 
that ſeek their food on mountains, In warm climates, 
their 


| 1NTRODUCTI ON, 5 
their n! nutritive food renders them t 


! for bulk. _ is their fir ane org e 
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PR n ns are 7 8 bh and for- 
midable, produce but few at a time; while thoſe that 
are ſmall, ſerviceable, and inbffenfive; are more pro- 


lific. This ſeems to be adapted with the moſt 'admirable- 


proportion; for, were the ſmaller and weaker to have 


leſs offspring, their race might be deſtroyed, by Song 


ſo r made the prey of ſtronger animas. 


. iT "Dog. bn! Jaan 810 29 201 5 41 

Gebe e of their young, no- danger 
or terror can drive animals from their protection. Such 
as have force, and ſubſiſt by rapine, are moſt formidable | 
in their ferocious courage. : 
 GrenzRATION.—Each ſpecies of Quadrupeds bring 
forth their young at the time when Nature moſt plen- 
teouſly affords them their reſpective nutriment. Thoſe 
animals which hoard up proviſions for the winter, pro- 
duce their young in January, by which time they are 
enabled to collect ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their offspring. 
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6 INTRODVCTION.: 
Quiadrupeds which are called ovipareus,fram-being hatched. 
from eggs, ſuch as the Crocodile, Turtle, &c. are the 
moſt prolific, being no ſooner freed from the ſhell than 
0 attain, iis we Rate of animal FOO 
ie Rs uf dion I its 8 ery, a 
which they diftinguiſh each other, and communicate. che 
_ general expreſſions of their paſſions, as Seay, hays de 
fire, Kc. Thus has the all-wiſe, bountiful, and divine 
Creator, in his infinite: wiſdom,” ' farmed a race of ani- 
mals for the uſe of mankind, and granted us demi- 
nion over them, which: ſhould: beter b.-ergriked bot | 
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3 various ebe of 8 Adds, that; 
grandeur of his ſtature, the elegance and proportion of 


his parts, the beautiful ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, the 


variety and gratefulhefs of his motions, and above all, 
his uſefulflefs, entitle him to a nen in the ny 
W , e 

and. ig 3 ho There 
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Tuxxx are few parts of the known world where the 
Horſe is not produced; but if we would ſee bim in the 
enjoyment of his native freedom, ( unſubdued by the re- 
ſtraints man has impoſed upon him) we muſt look fob him 
in the wild and extenſive plains of Africa and Atabia, 
© where he: ranges without controul, i ina Kate of entire in- 
dependency. In thoſe immenſe tracts the wild Horſes 


may be ſeen feeding together, in droves of four or five 


hundred; one of them always acting as centinel, to give 
notice. of approaching danger: this be does by a kind of 
ſnorting noiſe, upon. which: they all fly. off with aſtonith- 


ing rapidity. .. The wild Horſes of Arabia are eſteemed 


the moſt beautiful i in the world: they are ol a brown co- 
- Jour, their mane and tail of black tufted hair, very ſhort ; 


they are ſmaller than the tame ones, are very active, and 


of great ſwiftneſs. The moſt uſual method of taking 


thera 1 is with traps concealed in the bann, 5 8 
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"It is i cheeg were once wild Horſes in 810 
ich have long fince been brought, under ſubjeRion, 


e 8 in America were originally. of. the Spaniſh | 
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breed, We MN: its firſt. diſcovery, which have 
ſince become wilds. and ſpread. themſelves: over various { 
parts of that my 266" Lang They are, generally ſmall, 


not exceeding . fourteen. hands. high; ; with thick heads 


and clumſy joints: : their ears and "necks are longer than 
thoſe of the Engliſh Horſes. | They are eaſily tamed; 
and, if by accident. they are ſet at liberty, they ſeldom 
become wild again but know their aner, and may | 
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Ar rnbben the Hoe is. 3 9 aſt 4884 
and powers, he ſeldom exerts either to the prejudice of 
his maſter; on the contrary, he ſeems to participate in his 
pleaſures, and ſhares with: Bim in his labours : generous 
and perſevering, he gives up his whole powers to the ſer. 
vice of his'mafter; though bold and intrepid, be repreſſes | 
the natural vivacity and fire of his temper, and not only 


yields t the. hand, bat Leer to confult the i inclination r 
his rider. jCCCCCCFCCCVCC DLOT x 
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a pe i: ir rate continue to FO DIVES of regret to every 
bel mind, that N ſiruld be often 
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Punnckanty' abuſed in the moſt unneeeſfary a al 
the honeſt labours of this noble animal thrown away in the 
ungrateful taſk of accompliſhirig the purpofes of unfeeling 
folly, or laviſhed in ce 80 e an in 
| e moment. 1 Wh 15 7 5 4 
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4 Al Horſe, in 8 doweſtie Gi bene, dee 
Sina; and yet obedient; adapted: to the various pur- 
poſes of pleaſure and convenience, he ig equally-ferviceable 
in the draught, the field, or the race. And yet, notwith- 
 Randinig all the good qualities of this noble and generous 
animal, when he is ſo enfeebled by age, and worn 
| down by the ſevere drudgery of his lordly. maſter, as to 
be incapable of contributing any longer to his pleaſure, 
his ambition, or his avarice, he is (as if ingratitude 
were peculiar to the human ſpecies) ſold for ſcarcely the 
worth. of his bridle... In this Rate of lamentable exiſt 
ence, he is conſigned to the cruel treatment of ſome 
inhuman wretch, who chaſtiſes him for that weakneſs 
incident to his old age, or which he has acquired in 
the- fervitude- of his former maſter, and thus tortures 
the. remnant of his At, which 3 were it only. for 
paſt 
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een hon 9 a wan, 115 Poet 1 in 
3 reſpects, but is poſſeſſed. of his Horſe, which, he 
eonſiders as, an - invaluable treaſure, Having no. other 
houſe but a tent to dwell in, the Arabian and his Horſe 
live. upon, the moſt equal terms: his wife and. family, 
his mare and her foal, are often ſeen lying indiſcriminately 
together; whilſt the little children frequently climb without 
fear upon the body of the inoffenſive animal, which per- 
mits them to play with and careſs it without injury. The 

Arabs never beat their Horſes; they ſpeak. to, and ſeem to 
hold friendly intercourſe with them; they never whip them, 

and ſeldom, but in caſes of neceſſity, make uſe of the ſpur. 
Their agility in leaping is very great; and if the ridar 
happen to fall, they are ſo. tractable as to ſtand ſtill in the 
midſt of the moſt rapid career. The Arabian Hlorſes are 
of a middle ſize in general, leſs than thoſe of this country, | 
eaſy and graceful-in their motions, and rather inclined to 
leanneſs.—It i is worthy of. remark, that there, inſtead of 
. the breed, che Arabs, take avery precantion to 
„ | Keep 


oy N 4 1 U ig L 1 Sr RT. 
Keep ! it pure and unmixed : they preferve with the Baden 
care, and for an amazing length of time, the races of 


their horſes.—Thoſe of the firſt kind are called Nobles, 
being © of 4 a pure and ancient” race, purer than milk.“ 


They have likewiſe two other kinds, which have been de- 


graded by © common alliances, and ſell at inferior OR. 
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Fucks Arabia the race of Horſes has probably extended | 


5 into Barbary and other parts of Africa; thoſe being confi- 
dered as next to the Arabian Horſes in ſwiftneſs and beauty, 


though they are Rill ſmaller. The Spaniſh Genette is 
alſo held in great eſtimation; like the former they are 


\mall, but beautiful, and extremely ſwift. The Horſes 
of India and many parts of China are extremely ſmall 
and vicious: one of theſe was ſome years ago brought 
into this country as a preſent to the Queen, which was 
very little larger than ſome maſtiffs, e only n nine 
ples in n height. „ | = #45 
| th Great-Britain the breed of Horſes ſeems to be as 
| mixed as that of its inhabitants. By great attention to the 
improvement of this noble animal, by a _ mixture 
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of ſeveral kinds, and by ſuperior ſkill in management, the ; 


Engliſh RAck-Honxsx is allowed to excel thoſe of the reſt 
of Europe, or perhaps the whole world. For ſupporting 
a continuance of violent exertion, (or what i is called, in 
the language of the turf, bottom) they are ſuperior to 
the Arabian, the Barb, or the Perſian; and for ſwiftneſs 


they will yield the palm to none. An ordinary Racer is 


known to go at the rate of a mile in leſs than two minutes; | 
but there have been inſtances of much greater rapidity. 

The famous Horſe Childers has been known to move ei ighty 
two feet and a half in a ſecond, or nearly a mile in a mi- 


nute; he has run round the courſe at Newmarket, which 
is little leſs than 2885 "RG in fix minutes and "On 
 tecomids. CO a ET Hm. | 


| The Rab account of the Prize won by ſeme i our 
capital Racx-Hoxs Es, will ſhew the i importance of that 
breed in England, where ſuch vaſt e depend | 
onthe i be Yu thy their conte _ 


4 


Bay W (by. Sarapfon) the emen the late 


Marquis of Rockingham, in ſeven prizes, won the ama- 
4 11 ; © | 


zing 
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ing fum of 5,906), At Vork he rus four miles in ſevon 
minutes and forty- three ſeconds and a half; - which was 
feven ſeconds and a half leſs time e was ever done 
5 n over the ſane courſe. e 


#5, 


4 


3 ee 150 by Chon Hoes,” Ef. 
of Gibſide, won the fir ſt king's plate run for at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne. Beſides which, he won five r n 
and near ae in s priaes. | 48 


En . Loca by the name of F lying Chil. 
ders) the property of the Duke of Devonſhire, was allowed. 
by ſportſmen to be the fleeteft Horſe that ever was bred in 
the world. He ſtarted at Newmarket ſeveral times againſt 


the beſt Horſes of his time, and was never beaten : he 
won, indifferent prizes, to the amount of. nearly 2,000]. 


and was afterwards reſerved As A ſtallion.— The frre of 


Childers was an Arabian, ſent by a genQema as 4 preſent 


to his brother in England. 


EO MAN r, a famous Horſe delonging to Lond oma, 


Won Not ont agu amount of eren 
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Aar Days (by the famous Childers) wen 1, 450l. 
in Fol. plates; and beat, at different times, forty - four 
running Horſes, which had collectively won two hundred 


| a three N 


„Fergres was 8 the geeteſt Horſe PEE 7-0 


an in England Gnce che time of Childers. After winning 


king's plates and other prizes to a great amount, he now 


covers, by ſubſcription, forty e at er _ 


Helduy P's of his owner. 


One RACK won prises to the amount of above ogg 
He likewiſe ran a match in France, of twenty-two. miles 
and a half within the hour, for a conſiderable ſum. 


Her LYER was accounted the beſt Horſe of his time 
in England. The-ſums he won and received amounted 


to near 9,000l. though he never ſtarted after five years 


old. He was never beat, nor ever paid a forfeit, 


MATCHREM, a Horſe belonging to the late W. Fenwick, 


5 65. beſides 9 a capital racer, Was e remark- 
Rs . 


8 
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able. as a breeder z and may be truly ſaid to have ears 

more _y Han "oy other TRE” in tho: world, _ | 
1 nh e Pt of Cat in a trot· | 


ting pace, we remember to have ſeen recordell, was. per- 
Formed, on the 4th of July, 1788, for wager, of thirty 
guineas, by a Horſe, the property of a gentle: man of Billiter 


ſquare, London. He trotted thirty miles in an hour and 
twenty minutes, though he was allowed, »y the terms of 
the IS Hear ad Hl.... : be 1: 5 


sven is s the ſtrength of the ir ENF dendghirhoite,. 
had: in London they have been ſeen to draw ogy tons 
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Tn 8 animal reſembles the Horſe very nearly In ſorn; 
but, being of à diſtinct ſpecies, in a ſtate of nature it 
is entirely different. It is found wild in the deſerts of 
Lydia and Numidia, where it is caught with traps. Of 
their ſkins, ſhagreen leather, and other valuable articles, 
are manufactured. The plantain is their favourite vege- | | 


table, Their ſcent. is ſo acute, that they are capable of 


3 f 355 ſmelling 


vB NATURAL HISTORY. 
ſmelling their driver or owner at a great diſtance, and will 
even diſtinguiſh him in a crowd. In proportion to his 


Hize, he is ſtronger than the Horſe, and ſupported with 25 
much leſs-care and ſuſtenance. In ſome countries they . 
are very large: in Spain, a Jack-afs-. is frequently ſeen 3 
fifteen hands high. Of all animals covered with hair, _ 
the Aſs is the leaſt ſubje& to vermin, His period of exiſt- 
ence is from twenty to twenty-five years; and, although 
be can endure much more fatigue and hardſhip than a ob 
x Horſe, he has much leſs ſleep. It is related of this ml, Ve 
that he . never or if he be blinded, th 
Tux Aſs was , ofiginatty 3 into 8 BR the a 
n, who now hunt them for their diverſion. * 
| "Ie his natural ew; he is s beet, fierce, and form. : 
dable; but, when domeſticated, he is the moſt gentle b 
of all animals, and aſſumes a patience and ſubmiſſion, f 


even humbler than his ſituation. He is very temperate 
in eating, and contents himſelf with the fefuſe of the 
vegetable creation. As to his drink, he is extremely 
delicate; for he will flake his thirſt at none but the 


* 
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cleareſt brooks, and. thoſe. to. which. he is che. maſk accuſ- 
tomed. When young, he. is ſprightly, and wignably 


kawdſome 5; but. age deprives him, as wel as all. other 


parts of animated nature, of thoſe qualities; he then 
becomes low, ſtupid, and obſtinate. The She-Aſs goes 
eleven months with young, and never e more than 
one at a time. | 


d Tus ingenious. author 97 the Spectacle de Is Nature 
obſerves, i in ſubſtance, that though he is not poſſeſſed of 
very ſhining qualities, yet what he enjoys are very ſolid z 
that the want of a noble air hath its. compenſation | in a 
mild and modeſt countenance ; that his pace is uniform; 
and, although he is not extraordinarily ſwift, he purſues 
his journey a long while without intermiſſion; and that 
he is perfectly well contented with the firſt thiſtle that 
preſents itſelf in his way; in ſhort, that this indefatigable 
animal, without expence or pride, repleniſhes our cities 
and villages with all ſorts of commodities, 


Wirn reſpe@ to their general diſpoſition, the fame 
author informs us, * That the Aſs reſembles thoſe people 
0 . 
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vc b us: naturally ba and pacific; whoſe anderftand- 
. 10 ing and capacity are limited to huſbandry or commerce 3 
rc who proceed in the ſame track without diſcompoſure, 
44 and complete, with a ſerious e oy er 
cc OED hav once undertaken,” | 
Tur mee virtues of f Aﬀſes-rill, in 1 health 
and vigour to our debilitated conftitutiong, might alone 
entitle this harmleſs and inoffenſive animal to a kinder re- 
turn than it er experiences from their inhuman and 
e e 
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BE es: (Eg 2 . B R 4. e 
i; GRE: abi} is the, moſt wild and beautiful! in nature, 
and is principally found in the ſouthern parts of Africa. 
It is ſaid to ſurpaſs all others in fwiftneſs, and even ſtands 
better and firmer upon its legs than the Horſe, There 

was one in England that would eat bread, meat, and to- 
bacco, It differs from the wild Afs, with which it has 

e been ee 7 confounded, in the W given of it 


8 


2 NATURAL HISTORY. 
by ſome naturaliſts. In ſhape, it more reſembles the 

Mule, than the Horſe or the Aſs: it is leſs than the for- 
mer, and longer than the latter: its arg are longer than 
. thoſe of the Horſe; and ſhorter, than, thoſe of the Aſs: 
it has a large head, a Rraight buck, well-placed legs, and 
tufted tail, Tie ſein 18 cloſe and fnooth, and the hind 
quarters are! round aud) well formed. The male is white 
and brown; the female; white andiblack. - The colours are 


fo regularly ſtriged, that they appear to be painted, and 
_ reſemble ſo many ribbons laid over its body; fb--that, at a 


. ſmall diſtance, the Zebra. apyears to have: been. drefſed. by 
art, inſtead of being ſo l adorned by Nature. 


MULE —This e Js fied b Pork: and a 
She-Aſs, or a. Jaek - Af; and a Mare. In Spain, where: 
they, are uſed. to draw people of the firſt diſtinRion, they 
are frequently ſold at fifty or. ſixty guineas each. The 
common Mule is very healthy, and livgs. about thirty 
Beate. None of the r 1 zqnes can eine young. 
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* | Am ſack as are Hingulthed for as the 24s; 
and being the moſt mild, and eafily tamed. The Fero- | 

4 cious, -or the Carnivorous kinds, ſeek their food in | | 
e gloom N 8 harcae but theſe range together in herds, | 
4 and the very meaneſt of them unite together in de- | | 
y fence of each other. The food of Ruminating Ani- —— 
6 mals being eaſily procured,' they ſeem more indolent, j 

f and leſs artful, than the Carnivorous N or thoſe | 4 
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„ : * e BEAR Animals [theſs are firſt 5 in rank; 
| th with teſpect to ſize, beauty, ; $99; # ſervice. Many 
of our Engliſh. peaſants have only a Cow, from which 
they obtain a "fivelihood. © "Cows Improve the paſtors 
which affords then their nouriſhmients Their age is 
tn: „ Is os 
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calculated by. their horns: and teeth. Of all creatures, : 
this animal is moſt affected by difference of ſoil which, 

being luxuriant, increaſes. their growth to 2 conſiderable 

ſize, while. in more ſterile. countries they. are propor- 

tionally diminutive. In Great- Britain, che Ox. is. the, 
only horned animal that will employ his firength to the 

ſeryice of mankind. The Ox,, i in particular, will grow 

to a prodigious ſize 3 an extraordinary inſtance of which, 

was lately exhibited i in London + he was bred at Gedney, 

in the county of Lincoln, and allowed, by judges, to. 

be much the. largeſt and fatteſt Ox ever een in England; 3 

his beef, and Allow alone being computed to . 3 50. 

lone, or 2800 po ds N 
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Taxnz is $495} of this a without ale b, 
the blood, fat, marrow, hide, horns, hoofs, milk, cream, 
whey, urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, and bones, have each 
their particular qualities. The hide, when tanned, Wo 
manufactured into boots, ſhoes, and various other 3 vs; 
| commodations i in life: vellum, and goldbeater's ſkin, are 
alſo obtained from theſe animals : the hair, mixed with 
lime, is . to cement our Das combs, knife 


 —_— 
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Handles, boxes, buttons, drinking veſſels, c. are ace 
of their horns, which are alſo uſed as antidotes to poi- 
fon, the plague, and ſrnall-pox : : glue is made from the 
chips of theit' hooks, and” the parings of the raw hides. 
Their bones ate an excellent ſubſtitate for ivory ; and: w 
their feet afford an oil, fo generally. known under the | 
name of neat "s-frot oz, that it needs no defeription here. 
The blood is an excellent manure for fruit-rrees, and: 
| the chief ingredient of Pruſfan- blue: 18 the gall, livers. 
| ſpleen, and urine, are uſed i in medicine. Milk, cheeſe, 
creams. and butter, are too common to require particular 
mention. The fleth is of two ſorts; namely, veal and 
beef; which, being dreſſed various ways, is calculated 
to invigorate the weak, 1 7 = Re ans: ory. 
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TRE 'Urus, or Wild Bull, is chiefly to be met with 
in the province of Lithuania. It grows to fuch an ama- 
zing ſize, that ſcarcely any animal, except the elephant, 
is found to equal it. This creature is quite black, ex- 
cept a ſtripe mixed with white on the top of the backs 
which extends from the neck to the tail ; the eyes are 
fierce; the horns are ſhort, thick, and ſtrong; the fore- 
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head is generally decorated with a large quantity of black: 
curled hair, and many of them have beards of the ſame ; ; 
the neck is ſhort and thick; and the ſkin has a ſtrong 


py” reſembling muſk. . The female, though much 


er than the male, is ſuperior! in fize to the largeſt o of 
our orenz bat her udder and teats are lo extremely ſmall, 
as (hardly: to. be perceived. Upon the whole, however, 
this. animal differs but little: from the tame- one r there 
are, indeed, ſome trifliog varieties, which have ptobably 
been produced: by his wildneſs, or the richneſs of the 
paſtures where he i is found. ,*T here is a ſmal! er N of 
his animal: to be found in Spains. But whether the: 
is of the large enormous kind of Lithuania, or the = 
| Spaniſh race, whether with wort or long horns, whether 
with or without long hair on the forehead, it is every way 
the ſame. with what our common breed was when in the 
. foreſt and before they were reduced ta a ſtate of ſervitude. 
The fleſh of the Urus is much inferior to that of the Ox; 


and the moſt valuable part of him enero, 
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Tins animal is 0 wild in many parts of Attica? 
and India; but is moſt common i in oY countries neat the 
Cape of Good Hope, Where he is deſeribed, by Sparr- 

man, as a flerce, erueh and treacherous animal: he 
frequently | ſtands behind trees, walting che coming of 


dome 3 1 when. he ruſhes out upon him, and, 
„%% Fs after 
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after having thrown him down, tramples him to death - 


with his feet and knees, tearing Hm wich his horns and 
teeth, and licking him with bis rough ee, till the 

Kin is oY 8 from * 5 a 
Tas length of the Buffals, frontman, is eight 
feet; the height, five and a half; and the fore legs, two 
feet and a half long from the ts. of the muzzle to the 
Horns, twenty-two inches: his limbs, in proportion to 
his ſize, are much ſtouter than thoſe of the Ox; his fet- 
| locks, likewiſe, hang nearer the ground: the horns are 
' fingular, both in their form and poſition ; ; the baſes of 
them are thirteen inches broad, and only an inch diſtant 
from each other, having a narrow channel or furrow 
| between them; from this furrow the horns aſſume a 
| ſpherical form, extending over a great part of the head; 


the ſurface, from the baſe upwards, to nearly a third 
part of them, is very rough, and full of cuts, ſome- 
times an inch deep; the diſtance between the points is 
often above five feet: the ears are a foot long, ſomewhat. | 
pendant, and, in a great meaſure, covered and defended 
by the lower edges of the horns, which bend down on 


each 


F 
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each fide, forming x curve upwards with the points 3 

their hair is of à dark-brown colour, about an inch long, 

harſh,” and, upon thofe males that are ad vanced in years, 
ſtraggling and thin, eſpecially on each ſtde of the belly, 
which gives them the appearance of being girt with a. 
belt. They frequently roll 'themſefves in the mire, of 
which they are very fond. "The tail is thort, and. tufted _ 
at the end: the eyes are large, and ſomewhat funk with- 
in their prominent orbits, which are almoſt covered 
with the baſes of the horns, overhanging its dangling 
ears: this, with a peculiar inclination of the head to 
one fide, which is its uſual manner, produces an aſpe& 
at once fierce, cunning, and tremendous. 


Tux fleſh of the Buffalo is coarſe, rather lean, . but 
full of juice, of a high, but not unpleaſant flavour : the 
hide is thick and tough, and of great uſe in making 
thongs and harneſs ; it is fo hard, as not to be pene- 
trated by a common muſket · ball; thoſe made uſe of for 
ſhooting the Buffalo, are mixed with tin, and even they 
are frequently flattened by the concuſſion, 


. 8 
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In Italy the Buffalo is domeſticated, and conſtitutes 


de riches and food of the poor, who 
che purpoſes of agriculture, and make b 


* 


from their milk. 
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+ ity them for 
utter and cheeſe 


FFF ke e 


FEAR one. at. a. time, and continues 


pregnant twelve months; another ſtriking characteriſtie 
| difference between the Buffalo and the common Cow]. 
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g udn, wha tamed, i is very docile 00 i 8 


and, generally. ſpeaking, « covered with fine. gloſſy: hair, 
ſofter, and more beautiful, than that of the common. Cow... | 
Their hurnps are bf ulfferent ſizes, i in ſome weighing from : 
forty to fifty pounds, but in others leſs: that part is in 
general ere as a 1 delicacy 3 : Utils. 7 72 greile dy" 
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Tu Biſons of Madagaſcar and Malabar are of the great 


Kind 3 thoſe of Arabia Petrea, and moſt w_y of Ss, 
are of . nne 


eee 


In * ela be Gere tis APY the Biſon 3 is 
well known... They. herd together in droves of from one 
to two hundred, on the banks of the Miflifipps3 where 


the inhabitants. hunt chem, their fleſh being eſteemed good 


eating. They all breed with the tame Cow. The hump, 


which is only. an accidental characteriſtic, gradually de- 


elinesz and 1 in afew generations, no vel iges of it remain. 


Thus we ſee, whether it be the wild or the t tame Ox, the 


Bonaſus or the Urus, the Biſon or the Zebuz by whatever 
name they are diſtinguiſhed, and though variouſly claſſed 
by naturaliſts, in reality they. are the ſame; and, how 


ever diverſified in their appearance and properties, are 


deſcendants of one common ftock ; of which the moſt un- 


equivocal proof f is, that they uw. mix n keyed ith ck 
f _> 


1 


Taz Oxen of India are. of different, 8 a. 
uſe of in eilt: as ſubſtitutes for horſes, Their 


a” 


#ommon pace is loft. 


and riſe when their burdens a are e properly faſtened, .. 


hog $1657 aanoit wr tiny ion” 


a 


* 


to à larger cord, and ſerves as a bridle. They are ſaddled 
like horſes; and, when, puſtted, moye very hriſkiy: they 


are likewiſe uſed in drawing chariots and carts. For the 
former purpoſe, white Oxen are in great efteem, and 
much admired : they will perform journeys of ſixty days, 
at the rate of from twelve to fifteen leagues a day 3 ; aud 
their We ooo is nel a trot. . Wo 


10 Pang,” there are many 1 2 570% . with 
ſmall blunt horns, and bumps « on t their backs. "They a are 
very ſtrontz, and carry heavy burdens. When about to 
be loaded, they drop down on their knees like the Camel, 
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Teal are other ſpecies of the Cow-kind, 3's * 
ie Biſor » Bonafus, Beevehog, and Si ibcrian Cow. 2 
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Inftead of a bit, a ſmall cord is. 
paſſed through the cartilage of-the-noftrits, Which is tied 
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A this N comprehends many 1 
of a iimilar_ nature, they differ with N to War x 28 
Ates, Botns, food, and e 
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Tan mility and inoffenfive nature of pe 
is a proof that they haye been long reclaimed from. their. 
wild ſtare, and adapted to domeſtic purpoſes. They both. 
appear to require protection from man, whom they re- 
ward with the greateſt Favours; } they ſeem, indeed, to 
_ wourt his ſociety. | Though the Sheep is moſt ſerviceable, 
the Goat has more attachment and ſenſibilitr. Ingthe 
earlieſt age the Goat | appears o have been che 


* 4 


favourite, and ftill continues ſo among the poor. But 


the Sheep has oog | been the principal of human tare bong 
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les. "Cite SOT in 1 tame kts is the moſt harnalefs:* . 
he and de ſenceleſs. When wild, it is ſaid: to be of valt ſwift. 2 
ter neſs, and only found in great flocks. As ſoon as they are 
zut attacked, they form a ring, into the centre of which the: : 
and Elves fall, where they- are defended by the Rams in the 
2.14  moſt-yigotous/ manner; The wootly Sheep is only found 


e and ſome of the temperate provinces. of Aſa. 
| | 83 When 
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When fat, it is aukward in its -motions, eaſily fatigued, 


and frequently ſinſcs under the weight of its own corpu- 


lence and rich fleeces. There is no Siren a this admirable 


Wuzn two Kink: meet, they. engage. nay "FI 
Every E knows its Lamb, and every Lamb the bleat- 
ing of its Ewe, even amidſt thou ads. In England, 
they chiefly. feed on downs, in bes, young ſpring- 
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from long experience, been found to-prove by far 
moſt beneficial, on account. of the air and dryneſs of 


ing corn lands, or turnip fields 3 but the downs . 


ſoil; no animal being ſo ſubject to the rot as Sheep, if 
fed on marſhy land, The whole flock of Ewes, We- 
thers, and Lambs, are ſheared once a year. Wethers | 


have generally more and better wool than the Ewes, Suck. 
is cheir utility in agriculture, that an n * . 
ane en ile ls 
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In. e ay e a 3 of this 8 called 
une ] * are of * brown. colour, 
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and, under the outward. coat. of hair, Borg at OE rs 
ON ne out... > 65 ee e dordbdrod wo. Heme 

In ein,, the Sheep oe a , ck . " OY 
of any other country. It is of ſo . excellent a; quality, 


that our, clothiers and hatters are obliged to purchaſe it.at , 
a a very great price, in order to enable n eee | 


ſome of their eſtimable articles. 
4321470101 

Tus 8 wir 7 8 to "is country may be x 
een, by the following moderate calculation of ee, 

wool, rer produced by. hour ir goods | 


21 8 e 


N 59410 , 2 Set "x | 
b 5 9930 +45. * ps. 23 EN 


4 Fg to 7 80 al af Youngy io Mee 
Months Tour, there are 466, 532 packs of wool manufac- 
tured in Great-Britain and Ireland, and 28 5 Packs. 
exported unmanufactured; +.the. value, of which,, eſti ne 


at an average of C. J. per pack, amounts to $260,728... | 
The quantity manufactured is ſuppoſed to amount to the 
ſum of '£ 12,434, 855, annually , which is circulated 
amongſt induftrious artiſans. As the whole value of 
our nanufaQures, at the above period of calculation, 
Oe 4. | | was 
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n is fald noi to exceed L. 4453 50, 529, this article doh” h 
| "may be conſidered as equal in value to one third of all the 

reſt of our produce. and manufactures. But what evipces 
| Kill! more the value of Sheep to Great- Britain and her 
. dependencies; "is, that the wool! affortls' employment to 
2,557,854, out of 44,250,434, people, which ee 1 
een e e e 5 15 8 
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Bn0AD-TAILED Sheep are rr in Tara, Arabia, 
lia, Barbary » Syria, and Egypt. Such is the weight of 
woc on their tails, chat, Pennant fays, ſome have been 
known to weigh fifty pounds; : to preſerve which from 
N vet, dirt, or poured: Injury, they are uſually oe 1 
bo bat Board vt | nn) 5 upolt wheels. FL ? A $I T5 
73 24 n H d in | 8 MF; 44 by A Nn 49 1 : Ay. 
or the dee beſide theſe, e he Strep- 
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- Tax WaLACHIAN SUEEP. 
Ix v Walachid, Hey have $ Sheep Les curious ſpiral 5709 


borne, i in the form of 4 ſcrew; 3 long maggy flecces; and, 
in ſize and form, nearly reſembling ours. They are alſo 


found i in the ifland of Vrete, and i in many of the iſfands of 5 
the Archipelago, This is, a to be the i Scoeplicryos of 
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Jeas tu yards long. The, bead of the Ibex is ſurill, adorn 


ed with a large duſky: beard, and has a th ck cot of: hair, 
of a tauny colour mixed with aſh ; a ſtreak of black runs 
| Jong. the top of. its 4 the MED: 0 thighs are ef . 1 
ä delicate eee 5 . 
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: | Tan kes abet the . of the Griſons 


- country, and the Vallais 3 and is. alſs found in Crete, 
They are very wild, and difficult to be ſhot, as they al- 
hi t points af. the rocks. The chaſe. 

of them is attended with. great danger being very ſtreng⸗ 
they often turn upon the incautieus huntſmany, and tunible - 


ways keep on the h 


him down the precipice, unleſs he have time to lie down 
and let the anirgakpafs over him. They bring forth one 


voung at eee andere id! voti 3 8 


Tax COMMON GOAT. 


THIS lively; playful, and capricious creature, . 
pies the next Rep in the great ſcale of Nature; and, 
" though inffyivy zo che She<p in values In we instances 
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bears a ſtrong. affinity to that uſeful animal. The Gout 
And e will propagate e . FG z 
1 40 5 WT 4. _ Os 4 87 „ 3 18 

Tux Goat i is a much 1 more hakdy e che Sheep, 


and is, in every reſpect, more fitted for a life of liberty: 
it is not eafily confined to a flock,. but chooſes its own 
paſture, ſtraying Wherever its appetite or inclination 
leads: it chiefly delights in wild and mountainous re- 
Sions, climbing the loftieſt rocks, and ſtanding ſecure on 
the verge of inacceſſible and dangerous precipices. Al- 
thoagh, as Ray obſerves, one Would hardly ſuppoſe that 
- their feet were adapted to ſuch perilous achievements, | 
Vet, upon a nearer” inſpection, the wonder ceaſes, and 
we find that Nature has provided them with hoofs' well 
calculated for the purpoſe of climbing, being made hollow 
| underneath, with ſharp edges, like the inſide of a ſpoon, 
which prevents them from ſliding off theſe rocky emi- 
benen. ; SED | 7 VP 
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Tux Goat is an dl eaſily Sas, and is chiefly 
therefore the property. of thoſe wha inhabit wild and un- 
Cultivated regions, whete it finds an ample Fopply\ 1 0 0 

17151 e | EM . from, 
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from the ſpontaneous productions of Nature, in fitua- 
tions inacceſſible to other creatures. It deligbts rather on 
the heathy mountains, or the ſhrubby: rock, than the 
fields cultivated by human induſtry... Its. favourite food 
is the tops of the boughs, or the tender. bark of young 
trees. It bears a warm climate better than the Sheep, 
and r ne expoſed. 41 She” row rays of as 


Tux milk of the oor is beet, n ek 
dicinal, being found highly beneficial. n . nfo | 
caſes, from the ſhrubs 006. heath. on which it feeds. 


e 


In many . 1 Ireland, and in the Hieber of 
Scotland, their / Gbats make the chief poifeflions of the 
inhabitants; 3 andi in moſt of the mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope, fupply the natives with many of the dete, 1 
life. EY f 
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Tux Goat berge generally, two young at a time, | 
ſometimes three, rarely fours it is is ſhort-lived, and full a 
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TE — ſome what refembles the Deer la form, 
without its fymimetry. It has been found eigzhteen feet 
high, and ten feet from the ground to the top of the ſhoul- 
der. The hinder parts are ſo low, that, when 1 ftandipg: 


K right, it greatly | "reſeinbles a Dog ſitting. - Neither the 


form, nor the temper of this animal, adapts him for A 
$i defence; he i ing ene, rigorous and motten 


NATURAL HISTORY. by 


| 4 and, notwithſtanding its ſize, will ke to avoid, 
rather than attack an enemy. It is chiefly a native of 
Ethiopia. The extraordinary length of the fore legs obli- 
ges him to divide them when he feeds on vegetables; 
avoid which trouble, he ſubſiſts moſtly on the leaves of 5 
trees. It is very rare in Europe 3 z but, in earlier times, it 
was known to the Romans, as, among the collection of 
eaſtern animals, made on the celebrated Præneſtine pave- 
ment, by the direction of Scylla, the Camelopard i is found. 
It was likewiſe exhibited by une Cel, in che TOE 
| Came. 
Mp © 


* * 


17 was fuppoſed 7 the Greeks to be hn between 
a Camel and a Leopard, from whence it derives its-name. 
It is fo uncommon, that not above one or two. have en 5 
ſeen in Europe for many hundred years. Some have their 


necks fifteen feet long. When they way e wave 


both their fore legs 8 
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F A LTELOPE 
Ira rahty dininguitica from fe Set and Deer, by 
__— Having its horns annulated and twiſted, bunches of hair 

| on the fore legs, the lower part of the ſides being ſtreaked 


VTV 


7 


Mith black, red, or brown, and the infide of the ears 


ww 8 
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Tu Antelope generally inhabits the warmed climates, 


thoſe of America encepted. It is equally active and ele- 
gant, timid; lively, and vigilant, Like the Hare, its 


hind legs are longeſt. It has alſo cloven feet, and perma- 
nent horns, like the e 14cm are ae in the 
as the male, EOF TAS? Cato es Du 


Fob 3 
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Tus E of thefe: Iden 5 4 . diverſion: in 
as eaſt. In fleetneſs they exceed the Greyhound, "which 
frequently. cauſes the ſportſman to train a Falcon to over- 
take them in the chaſe. Their ſwiftneſs has afforded 


many beautiful fimilies and allufions in the eaſtern poetry. 


The eye of the Antelope is; ſuppoſed to be the moſt beau- 


tiful of any animal in the world; blending: brilliancy with | 


meekneſs. Some of this ſpecies form themſelves into 
herds of two or three thouſand, and generally feels: their 


food in hilly countries. Several ſyſtematic writers have | 


erroneouſly ranked this animal among the Goat kind; for 
it forms an intermediate genus between that ſpecies and the 


| DRY the texture and permanency of the horns agreeing 5 
with the firſt; a , beet and deset ccf 
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Tuxxx is another ſpecies of this animal, called the 


Royal Antelope, or Little Guinea Deer, which is the leaſt, 


and moſt beautiful, of all the cloven-footed race. It is 


ſcarcely nine inches high, and the ſmall part of 3ts legs 
are little thicker-than a gooſe-quill. At is moſt delicately 


ſhaped, reſembling that of a Stag in miniature, except that 


the horns of the male (for the female has none) are hollow 


and annulated, as in the Gazelle kind. It has broad ears, 


and tyyvo canine teeth in the upper jaw. The colour is as 
beautiful as the ſymmetry of this little animal, being of a 


fine gloſſy yellow, except the neck and belly, which parts 


are perfectly white. It is a native of Senegal, and ſome 
parts af Africa. It is ſo active, chat it will bound over a 5 


wall twelve feet high. It is eaſily tamed, when it becomes 


1 very entertaining and familiar, but of fo delicate a conſti- 
n n nenen, 


- On Anteloges, there : Ares beſides thoſe before ehcribeds 


| the following different ſpecies :— Common, Blue, Egyptian, 
| Bezoar, Harneſſed, African, Indoſtan, White-footed, Swift, 


| Red, Striped, Sen Scythian, en * "—_— 
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 AVELLERS KY” 8 has given various ne 


counts. of this animal; it, however, ſeems to have been 


more noticed for the perfume which it produces, than for 
the in formation of the curious enquꝭ rer into its nature and 
qualities: for we are {till at a loſs what rank to affign it 
among the various tribes of Quadrupeds, It has no horns 5 - 
and whethes i it ruminates or * is uncertain 3 bat, by its 
2 wanting 
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5 wanting che fore - teeth in the upper jaw, we are led to- 
| ſuppoſe that it belongs either to the Goat or the Deer 


in 7 _ . Es of late fo much uſed in the 


rein of phyſic, needs little deſcription: it is found in 
a a bag or tumor, nearly of the fize of a hen's egg. on the 
belly of the male vnly. The hunters cut off theſe bags, 
and tie them up for ſale; many "thouſands of which are 
ſent over annually to Europe, excluſive of the conſumption 
in different parts of the eaſt. To account for this great 
- conſumption, it is ſuppoſed. to be frequently adulter rated, 
and mixed with the blood of the animal. It comes to us 
from China, Tonquin, Bengal, and Muſcovy 3 ; but that of 
Thiber is » reckoned d the ue and ſells at a much Higher 
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Hen en en 212 . nt Fo: > 11. 
Tan fleſh of . a in thi bling fa 

fon: is much infected with the flavour. of the muſk ; 

$4 1% eee eaten 1 the enen and Tartars- ry | 
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Auraovon dhe Boll and Stag'do n 3 
other in ſhape and form, yet their. internal fruQture is 
very fimilar. All the internal difference between them i is, 


that the Deer has no gall- bladder, while the ſpleen is pro- | 


portionably larger e the poke . #: un 51 
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Tux firſt ae e this ſpecies that ſeems to claim our 
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Id is a native of both the old and the-new Continent, being 
- known in Europe by the name of the Elle, and in America 


by that of the Mooſe-deer. It is ſometimes. taken in the 


foreſts cf Ruſſia and Germany, though rarely to be ſeen on 
account of its extreme wildneſs, It likewiſe inhabits Nor- 


Fay, Sweden, Poland, and Tartary, as far the North of 
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from that of the Afe. 6 
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China. It is common in Canada, and in all the bean 
parts of America, where. it is called by the French Orig- 


Tx » European) Elk grows 0 he height of ſeven or eight | 
feet; and in length, from the end of the muzzle to the 


inſertion of the tail, meaſures ten feet: the head is two 


feet long; the neck, on which is x Hort, upright mane, |. 


5 of a Ught-brown colour; is much ſhorter ;- its eye is ſmall, 


and, From the lower corner of it, there is a deep ſlit, com- 


mon to all the Deer kind, as well as moſt of the Gazelles; 


the ears. are upwards of * foot in length, very broad, and 
ſomewhat. Nouching ; j the noſtrils are wide; and the upper . 
lip, which is ſquare, and has a deep furrow in the middle, 
hangs great! over che lower; 3 from whence it was imagined 


bye the ancients, that this creature could. not graze without 


going backward z the withers are very high, the hind legs | 


| much ſhorter than the fore legs, and the hoofs deeply clo- 


ven; from a. ſmall excreſcence under the thront, hangs 2 | 
long tuft of coarſe black hair; the tail is very ſhort, duſky | 


above, and white beneath; the hair is long and rough, like 


a Bear, and of a hoary brown colour, not much differing | 
Tux 


86 Ane bis T6 % 
Tur methods of hunting theſe animals in ban 
durious:— The firſt} and moſt fimpleg' is, before the lakes 
or rivers are frozen, multitudes of the natives aſſemble in 
their canoes, with which they form a vaſt creſcent, each 
horn touching the ſhore Whilſt another party on the ſhore 
furround an extenſive tract: they are attended by dogs, 
which they let loofe, and preſs towards tlie water with loud 
© ries: the animals, alarmed by the noiſe, fly befbre the 
- Hunters, and plunge into the lake; where they are killed, 
by the people i ia the canoes, wich lanees and clubs. Ano- 
ther method requires a greater” degree of preparation and 
art:— The hunters incloſe a large ſpace th ſtakes and 
branches of trees, forming two fides of a triangle; j the 
bottom opens into a ſecond inclofure, Which is faſt on alt 
Hd: 25: at the opening are hung numbers of ſnares, made of 
the flips of raw hides: they aſſemble, as before, in great. 
troops, and, with all kinds of hideous” no ſes, drive inta 
the incloſure, not only the Mooſe, but various other kinds. 
of Deer, with which | that country abounds. Some, in 
| forcing their way through the Harrow paſs, ate cavght i in 
| the ſhares by the neck or horns ; Whilſt thoſe Which eſeape 
1 eee | 
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ied at them from all quarters. They are, likewiſe, 


| frequently killed with the gun. When they, are firſt diſ- 


covered, they ſquat with their hind parts, and make water; 
at which inſtant the ſportſman fires: if he miſſes, the 


* 


Mooſe ſets off in a moſt rapid trot, making, hi ke the Rein- 
deer, a prodigious rattling with its. hoofs, and running 
twenty or thirty miles before it ſtops, or takes the water. | 5 
nter. The ani- 
mal can run with eaſe upon the firm ſurface the ſnow; 
but the hunters avoid entering on the chaſe till the heat 
of the ſun i is ſtrong. enough. to melt the frozen cruſt. with 
which it is covered, and render it foft enough to. impede 
the flight of the Mooſe, which, fnks up ee che ſhoulders, 
flounders, and gets on with great difficulty... The ſportſ= 
man purſues, in his broad-rackets or ſnow-ſhoes, and makes 
2 1 prey of 5 e animal, 

Tux 3 is leſs PEA PRC and 122 no horns, * 
They are in ſeaſon in the autumn, and bring forth in Aptit, © 
| ſometimes one, but generally two young ones ata times 
"—_ ben _ FOR. in wa TOR” e 19 B99 
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5; Is: native. ve of the icy eegions of the e —j ys 2 
vile and bountiful diſpenſation, which diffuſes, the common 
goods of Nature over every part-of the habitable globe, 1 
abounds, and js made ſubſervient to the wants of a hardy 
race a men inhabiting the countries near the pole, who 
rb would 
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* find it impoſlible to ſubſiſt among their eu moun- i 


tains * e e 223 creature. 

In more . regions; men are indebted Py 
unbounded liberality of Nature for a great variety of va- 
juable creatures to ſerve, to nouriſh, and to clothe them. 
To the poor Laplander, the Rein-deer alone ſupplies the 
place of the Horſe, the Cow, the Sheep, the Goat,, Ec. 
\ and from it he derives the only comforts that tend to 


ſoften the e bF his Situation in KM EG ES” 
ble linings” ont | 


k 
. 


4 „ 


. 
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Tax Rein-deer of Lapland : are of two kinds, the Gy: 
and the tame: the former are larger, ſtronger, and more 
hardy, than the latter; for which reaſon, the tame fe- 
males, in the proper ſeaſon, are often ſent out into the 
woods, © Where hey meet with wild males, and return 
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174 
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home with young. The breed from this mixture is ſtrong- 


er, and better adapted for drawing the e iy which | 


the Laplanders accuſtora them at an Pe „ 
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be NATURAL. HISTORY:/ 
Warn hard puſhed, the Rein-deer will trot the dif- 
tance of ſixty miles without ſtopping ʒ but in ſuck exer- 
tions, the poor obedient creature fatigues itſelf ſo exceed- 
ingly, that its maſter is frequently. obliged to kill it imme- 
diately, to prevent a Lngering death, which would enſue. 
In general, they can go about thirty miles without ſtopping, 
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j: and wy without any enen any 

9 Wa: Ht 85 + 3 . Pa 15 7 

0 : > 

4 Tuts SIP of e pak def only in | the 
7 winter ſeaſon, when. the, face of the country is covered 
=_ - with ſnow; and, although the conveyance is ſpeedy, it is 
0 . | inconvenient, dan gerous, and troubleſome. 
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li | 1 the Nee conflitutes the fols Hy of the 1 155 I 
EE linder, it may well be ſuppoſed, that a conſtant attention 
; 10 preſerve and ſecure it forms. the chief employment of 
bis life. It is no uncommon thing for 0 one i perione. to 1 
aboye five wen in A lingle herd. 3 . 
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Acht months, and generally brings forth ewo-at a time. 
Fhe fondneſs of the dam fon her young is very remarkable. 
They follow: her two or three years, but do not acquire 
their fult ſtrength until four: Ie is at this age chat they” 
are trained to labour] and they eontinue ſerviceable four 
or five ꝓears· They never live above fifteen” or ſixteen 
years: at eight or nine years old, the Laphanders kill them 
for their ſkins and their fleſh + of the former they males 
garments; which are warm, and cover them from head to 
foot z they alſo ſerve them for beds: they ſpread them on 


each fide of the fire, upon the leaves of trees, and, in 


this manner, lie both ſoft and warm. The latter affords = 
conſtant ſupply of good: 1 | \wholefome food, which, in 
the winter, when all: ther kinds of proviſions fail, -is 
their chief ſubſiſtance. The. tongue of the Rein-deer i is 
conſidered as a grelt deliesey; 3 and, when dried, great 
numbers of them 25 fold into c ie r countries. The 
fine ws ſerve for thr ** with 125 the Laplanders make 
their br. ſhoes, 0 aue ned Fes 3 0 when co | 
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War a contraſt do theſe northern countries afford, 
when compared with thoſe of our more clement and fertile 
<limates! The Laplander is obliged to depend on the Rein- 
deer for food, clothing, and conyeyance,' while we have 
almoſt the whole range of Nature for our accommodation. 4 
Should not this advantage alone excite in us ſuch a ſenſe of 
FI ſuperior happineſs, as to render us ever grateful to that 

= | Providence, "whole diſtinguiſhed neee ow 5 
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VV e | 
HE colour of this animal is generally of a reddih 
brown, with ſome black in the face, and a black ft. 
down. the kinder part, of the. necks and between th 1 
5 holders. The Stag is, very, delicate in his food; and. 
6; the winter and ſpring, ſeldam drinks. They gs | 
about eight months with, yqung, but ſcldomproduce; © [3:5 14 
more than one. They breed in May, when they care- 5 
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fu l conceal their young in the moſt ſecret thickets. 
This precaution is wiſely dictated to them, from their 
being expoſed to ſo many formidable enemies, ſuch at 


the Wolf, Dog, Eagle, Falcon, Off ey, and all animals 
of the Cat kind. But the Stag him is the greateſt 
enemy to the yohag of his 
Hind, which is.th# female of the Sy 


predations. Amongſt all the enetnies of this creature, 


Man ſeems to be the greateſt; 75 for, in every age, and 


every country, che human ſ ſpecies . have taken delight.in 


che chaſe of... ite. Thoſe: 4 firſt hunted it from naceſ- 


> Atys: continued it aft 


424 who 


| both for health and amule- 
ment. Originally, the beaſts of chaſe were the ſole 
poſſefiors of this iſland; N knew no ther c conſtraint 


than the limits of the ocean, nor acknowledged any par- 


ticular maſter, ' . But; when the Saxons eſtabliſned the 


£ Heptarchy, - they were reſerved. by each Sovereign bor 
his own particular diverſion: - In thoſe uncivilized apes, 
hunting and war were the only employments of che 
 Greatz for their active and Uricultivated minds felt 1 
pleaſure: bot in rapine or Wente. | lon en Is be 
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„ accompanies the 
Faun during the mmer, to! preſerve it from his de- 
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kJ Tax other ſpecies of this kind are, the Fullo, Virgi-; 
4 ian, eee Rene e and . Deer. 5 
f b 
0 . are Fr 4 wild. in che Highlands of Ser. 
4 unde but their ſize is ſmaller than; thoſe of England. 
6 They are likewiſe to be ſeen on the Moors bardering on 
8 Cornwall and Deyonſhirez and on the mountains of Kerry, 
4 in Ireland, where they greatiy embelliſh the pictureſque, . 
romantic, and. UT Pears of the ke of * 
. WO. net fix) 8 

in | 

1 JJ 15 od rotor 8 

A Taz fallioniog: Ed, recorded in \'hiſoty, in W 
* ſhew, that the Stag is poſſeſſed of an extraordinary ſhare: 
int of courage when his perſonal ſafety is concerned: — Some 
3 years ago, William, Duke. of Cumberland, cauſed a Ti- 
11 ger and A Stag to be incloſed i in the ſame area; and the 
b Stag made ſo bold a 21 chat the Tiger was at length 
ws, obliged to give op. 7 oY Ae tnt BCE 536 
he e i e e bon ncyuct 14 44. oe Mas Bard ws | 
hy Tur hunting of the Stag — hoy beld, al abe as 
G A diverſion of the nobleſt kind; and former times bear wit 
5 a * of rk great exploits r on a Narg : 
5 : 
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| In our inland, large tracts of land were fot apart for this 
purpoſe; villages and ſacred edifices were wantonly throwh 


down, and converted into one wide waſte, that the ty· 


* e e the day might have room to purſue Kis favourite 


In the time of William Rufus and Henry the 


Virſt, it was Jeſs criminat to de toy one of the human 


ſpecies than a beaſt of chaſe. Happily for us, theſe 
wide - extended ſcenes of defolation and oppreſſion have 


: been gradually eontracted; uſeful arts, "agriculture, and 
commerce, have extenſively ſpread themſelves over the 


naked land; and theſe ſuperior beaſts of the chaſe have 
given way to ather animals more uſeful to- the-carmmu- 
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In the preſent cullvated tate of this country, there 


| Sore, the Stag is almoſt unknown in its wild ſtate: hs 


few that remain, are kept in parks among the Fallow- 


deer, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Red Deer, Its 

; viciouſneſs during the breeding ſeaſon, and the badneſs of 

: 2 fleſh, which is poor and In- Hlavoured, Have occafloned 
al woſt the extinction of the ſpecies, Some few are yet 


* be found in the Wett that border on Cornwall and 
| | Devonthire, 
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Devonſhire, on moſt of the lar mountains of Ireland, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, where Dr. Johnſon 
deſcribes them as not exceedirly the Falldw-deer in ſize, 
and their fleſh of equal flavoun The Red Deer of this 
kingdom are nearly of the ſame fze and colour, without 
much variety: in other parts of the world, they differ in 


form and fize, un lorns, and the colour of 


their bodies, 5 
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Tax peivijpatilllenacs: b the Stag 8 the Fal- 
low-deer ſeems. to be in their fine, and in che form of 


cg horas, the latter being much ſmaller than the for- 


mer; and its horas, inſtead of being round, like thoſe of 
"the Stag, are broad and palmated, * and better ,garniſhed 


with antlers; and, when: the- horns. are very ſtrong, they 


% 


are ſometimes termi.'ated by {mall ;palms : the tail is 
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IG 1 1 than that of the Stag, and its hair is 
righter.z in other reſpects, they. nearly reſemble each 


23 


Tux horns of the Fallow- dees are ſhed noni Jike 
thoſe of the Stag z but they ff fall off later, and are Tenew- | 
ed nerriy at the fame time. Their breeding ſeaſon arrives. 
"fifteen days or "three weeks "after that of the. Stag: the 
males then bellow frequently, but with a low and. inter- 
Tupted voice. They are not ſo furious at this ſeaſon as the 
"Stags nor 0 they, exhauſt themſelves b an uncotmmon 


Nie 


8 arc doure, "They never leave their paſture. i in queſt of the 


 fema eis but generally fight with each FEY till one buck: 
IT F-- 4 of i the geld. 3 : 
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+ Fug Waben fs, ens. poſh Hole upon rey 
1 things which the Stag refuſes, and preſerves ita condi- 


tion nearly the ſame 1 the whole year, although? its 
fr particular ſeaſons. 
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with young eight months; and produces one, ſometimes 


two, and rarely three, at a time. They arrive at' perfec- 
tion at the age . years, and live till about twenty. 


W have, 18 England, 5 to. varieties of the Fallow- 
| deer, which arè ſaid to be of foreign origin : the beautiful 
| ſpotted kind, ſuppoſed to have been brought from Bengal, 
and the deep-brown fort, now common in this country. 
Theſe laſt were introduced by King James E out of Nor- 
Way; 5 where, having obſerved their hanfineſs in bearing 


43 oy 


7 "them into Scotland, and From t thence tranſported thern into 
his chaſes of Enfield and Epping. Since that time „ 
have multiplied exceedingly in Ks parts of this king- 
dom, which is now become famous for veniſon of ſuperior 
baude Wd ener to re 2h were e e in the 
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In on (a boihüy er South” . Ae a) according 
to Labat, there are Deer without horns, ' ſmaller than 
: tHiſe of Europe,” but reſembling ther in every othdr par- 
tirular. They are * ment Bglit, and exceſſively 
Fon,” 7 9 to mid 
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. timidz of a reddiſh colour; with ſharp, piercing eyes, ang 
ö ſhort tails. When purſued, they fly into places of dif- 


ficult acceſs. - The natives frequently ſtand and watch 
for them in narrow paths, and, as foon as the game ap- 
pears within reach, ſhiver them unperceived. Their fleſh 
is conſidered as a _ great rg and the oy” well 
| rewarded for os dean. 
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Ts ee which is the * of the Muſk, gives 
name to the kingdom of Tibet, a province in China, 
_ awhere it is found, / between the latitude of 45 and 60 

degrees. Theſe animals naturally inhabit the mountains 

chat are covered with pines, delight in ſolitude, and 

Avoid mankind : when purſued, they aſcend the higheſt 

5 which are n to men w dogs, It is 
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abr ES. "I 
very thanks, ab has ſuch a quick ſenſe of hearing, a8 to 
diſcover an enemy at a'very great diſtance, The celebrated 
drug, N Huſt, produces 1 from. the mite only, and is 
found in A bag, ahoutthe, ſizeof a hen's egg, on che belly, 
which has two fmmall' crevices through which it. paſſes. 
This drug when fiſt preſſed out of. che bag, appears like 
a trowa” fat. matter z but it is is greatly adulterated. by the 
hunters and dealer , in order to increaſe its weight. | [Theſe 
animals are ſo tumerous, 25 to have afforded Fave ni x" 673 
muſk bags, in one journey Which he made, of only three 
years. Thoſe of Muſeovy are reckoned good, though thoſe 
found in the kingdom of Tibet are moſt valuable. The 
Ruffians and Tartars eat the fleſh of the male, notwith- 
ftanding its ſtrong taſte. Muſk was formerly in great 
eſteem as a pexfume; bat having been fine found of great 

| _ niility in medicine, it is ſeldom uſed for any thing elſe>. 
$ THO EINE It e is Inks, an 
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Cow, and the Sheep; and is to the Arabian, in = great 


ee what thoſe uſeful creatures are to us. Its milk 
1s ſweet and nouriſhing 3 3 and, being mixed with water, 
es a wholeſome and refreſhing beverage, much uſed 


by the Arabs in their journeys. The fleſh of young Ca- 
mels is alſo an excellent and wholeſome food, Their hair 
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: or Reece,” which. falls off entirely in the 3 ſupe- 
ria to that of any other domeſtic animal, and is made into 


very fine ſtuffs for clothes, coverings, dende, and other 
feat of BY i 87 
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either to want ox to fear: in one day, be can perform a jour- 


ney of fifty leagues into the deſert, where he is ſafe from 
CVery: enemy R for, # without the aid of this wſefal animal, 
no perſon could purſue him amidſt fandy deſerts, where | 
there is neither verdure to refreſh; nor ſhade to ſhelter - 
where nothing preſents itſelf to the eres but one en 
"vid, naked aN 5 Tf 


T9759) © 4 „ 
Tur Arabian 6 b the Cadel i as the dad whois 

gift of Heaven; by the affiftance of which he is enabled 
to ſubſiſt in thoſe frightful intervals of Nature, which” ſerve! | : 


hi n for an aſylum, and ſecure his independence. But it 18 


not to the plundering Arab alone that the ſervices of chis 


uſeful” quadruped are confined ; in T urkey, Perſia, Bar- 
bary, and Ekypt, every article of me: :Chandiſe i3 carried 


| . A” 'Merthaits = and teavellers unite toge tber, and 
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75 NATURAL HISTORY. 
form themſelves into numerous bodies, called Caravans, 
to prevent the inſults of the Arabs. One of theſe cara- 
vans frequently conſiſts of many thouſands, the Camels 
being always more numerous than the men. Each C Camel 
is loaded in proportion to his ſtrength. At cant 
of their conductor, they lie down on their belly, with their 
legs folded under them, and, in this poſture, receive their 
burden 2 as'ſoon as they are loaded, they riſe of their own 
accord, and will not ſuffer any greater weight to be impo- 
ſed upon them, than they can bear with eaſe z when over- 
loaded, they ſet-up the moſt piteous cries, till part of the 
burden be taken off. The Large Camels generally carry a 
* thoulins or twelve hundred pounds weight; and the ſmall- 
eſt, from fix to ſeven hundred. As the route is ſeven or 
eight hundred leagues, their motions and 3 journeys are re- 
- gulated : they walk only, and, in chat pace, travel ten or 
twelve leagues each day. Every night they are unloaded, 
and allowed to paſture on ſuch herbage as they can . 
Thiſtles, nettles,  wormwood s and the other hard an 

| prickly vegetables, which the ſandy . deſerts of RD 
produce, the Camel often prefers to more delicate herbage : 
but the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing characteritie of the 
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Camet is, its faculty of abſtaining from water 8 a greater 
Wat of time than any other animal; their ſcent for which 
is ſo ſtrong, chat they” carr diſcover it at the diſtance of. 
half a leagus; andj' after e dong ahftinegee, wal haſten | 
en it, long before their drivers e it lies. 
a FEES „ | XZ. uf 5 
MANY: attempts hav 1 in rod & this fer- 
viceable animal into other 


: ELM SHY "+ yet, none 
hive ſudetededs the race ſeems: to be confined to certain 
d. ay {0-0 their 3 has been ge ages. | 


This 3 s to be r a native of Wan, | 
as they are not only more numerous, but thrive better in 
that country than any other part of the world 


Tunit a li ce Lunz Canin, of America, and the 
Bactrian Camel, which is found. Ry: in Tn and 


the countries of the Levante ELTON 3 
'Carnrnany, is imported in great ban ar the us 
of painting. F „ 
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Tax DRQMEDARY, o ARABIAN CAMEL. 
Tus 1 dhe mott temperite of all aitinials; but this 
_ diſpoſition ariſes more from neceſſity, than from choice, 

er natural moderation. He is ſo admirably formed to 

croſs the parched deſerts, that he will travel eight days 
without being thirſty. His hard hoofs are particularly 
adapted to travel on the ſands of his native wilds. They 
are the moſt uſeful beaſts of burden in Arabia, none 

. | | dc oiher 
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other belng able to bear their loads, ox endure the want of 
drink ſo long 3 co enable them to do which, Nature has pro- 


yided: them with a fifth Romachs, which. ſerves ab a reſer- 


voir, from whence they dran ſufficient to quench their chirſt. 
Camels have bee ſometimes killed, 1 hopes of finding 
Water to flake the paxched thirſt of the traveller. They 


are chiefly employed in aſſiſting the varayans;} and, as 


the deſerts they eroſs afford litche more than the coerſeſt 
_ veedsz,) they, prefer them to the cheiceſt paſture. He 


lives forty or fifty years 3 is bout fix feet and 4 half 
high, and has calloſitzes on each kneeg Which greatly 
. eaſe him when he kneels down to depoſit; or take up. 
his load. A large Camel will carry 12 cwt. 


In Arabia they are trained for running matches; and, 
in many places, for carrying couriers, who can go above 
a hundred miles a day on them, and that for nine or 
ten days together, over burning deſerts, uninhabitable by 
any living creature. They require neither whip nor ſpur 
to quicken their pace; but go frecly, if gently treated x 
are much enlivened by finging, or the ſound of the pipes 

| vOun gives them freſh ſpirits to purſue their journey. 
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Tur are mild and gentle creatures at all times, er- 
cept when they are f in heat: at that period, they are 


feized with a ſort of madneſs, they eat little, and will 


fometimes actempt to bite ' thele malay o that ic Is not. 


Ts Gab a arrives. LM | Full rengtty 9 156 ef 
fix years, and lives forty or fifty. The females are not 
uſually put to labour; but are allowed to paſture and 


breed at full liberty. fb hey go with young near twelva 
months, and generally bring forth one at a binth.. 
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Is this kind, \ animals ſeem- to | * unite in 
rencodl Wille ſeparate others... 17 reſemble eee ; ; 


kind their! heads, bngle tom: OY , and, then ""_ = 
*of their teeth, which are forty - ng Their 3 5 | 


- and the poſition off Their inteſtines, © are ſimilar to | . 
thoſe of the Cow kind; And, in their carnivorous a 
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V RICH, js the original of all the varieties ta be founl 

in this creature, is much ſmaller than thoſe of the domeſ· 
tic kind; and does not, like them, vary in colour, but is 
invariably of a brinded, or dark grey, inclining to black. 
His ſnout is longer than that of the tame Hog; and his ears 
are ſhort, round, and black, He is armed with formidable 
- tuſks in each jaw, which ſerve him for the double purpoſe 
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. his enemy, or procuring his woa, Which is 
chiefly roots and vegetables: ſame gf their tuſtes are mog 
a foot long: chbüe in the upper jau bend upwards in a 
circular form, and are exceedingly ſharp at the points; 
thoſe of the under jaw are always moft to be dreaded ;; for 
with them the Oy e e . e e je 
mortal vous” n 
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Wass den are nat 8 * ian » 1 nen 
together in families, and. frequently. unlte their farces 
againſt the wolves, or other beaſts of prey. When likely 


to be attacked, they : call to sach other with @ very loud 
and figrce note! the Rrongelt face the danger, and form 
themſelves into à xing, the weakeſt falling into the centre... 


In this poſition few beaſts dare venture to engage them; 


but leave them, to purſue a leſs dangerous chaſe, When 
the Wild Boar is arrived at a ſtate of maturity, he walks 


the foxeſt alone and fearleſs : at that time he dreads no - 


fingle foe z nor will he turn out of his way even for man 


himſelf, ' He offends no animal; at the ſame tire he is 


furniſhed with arcs which render * a terror to the | 
bern 
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1 Taz: hunting of the Wild Boar is à dangerdus, but com- 


mon amuſement of the great, in thoſe countries where it is 
to be found. The Dogs chiefly uſed for:this ſport are of 


a low and heavy kind. When the Boar is-rouſed, he goes 
ſlowly forward, not much afraid, nor very far before his 


purſuers. He frequently turns round, ops till the hounds 


Come up, and offers to attack them: after keeping each 


each other at bay for a while, the Boar again goes. lowly 
forward,” and the Dogs renew the purſuit.” In this Manner 
the chaſe is continued, till the Boaris-quite- tired; and re- 
fuſes to go any farther: the Dogs then attempt to cloſe in 
upon him from behind; and, in this attack, the young ones 
being generally the moſt forward, frequently loſe their lives : 
the old ſeaſoned Dogs keep the animaPFat bay unt Ft isla 
c ups he ay lars vith their ſpears. 
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Pats ee in Bis CY Viends' the  rapacions wick che 
peaceful bind; for, though | he i is furniſhed with arms ſuf- 
ficient to teirify moſt, © as well as ho put. the braveſt at a- 
ances. be is inoffeabive e to all. . 5 
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He. is the moſt im er all Quadrapeds ; ; has « moſt 
atiate peüte z a en cotton He, 
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may be compared to a miſer, who, while living, is s uſcleſs 
and rapacious, but when dead is conſidered as a pub ic 
benefit, by diffuſing thoſe riches he had not ſpirit to enjoy 
while living. | The-bxutality of the Hog i is ſuch, that they 
_ frequently devour their own offspring : and, Gatrary to all 


other domeſticatad animals, when impelied hythanger, they 


will even de vνỹ infants, 1 in £51d to he more perfect in 
the internal formation than any. ather dpmeRtic animal The 
thickneſs of his Hide, and the coarfene fs of his hair, renders 
hin inſenſible to blows. He is naturally Rapid, drowſy, 
and. inactive; and, af undiſturbed, wür ſpen nf his 


time in ſleep, from "ch llate he never — 4 — but 
do gratify his voracious appetite, which, if ſufficiently fated 


with food, would cauſe his body to become too heavy for 


| his legs to ſupport 3 it would ſtill, however, continne 


feeding, either kneeling or lying. A very remarkable in- 
ſtance of which was lately. exhibited 3 in London, in 2 Hog 
of the Warwick ire breed, which, though but little more 


than three years old, menſured nine feet ten inches in 
length, five feet ten inches round the neck, and eight feet 
five inches in 8 irth. His weight was ten hundred, two 
quarters, and. \Sventy-four pounds, His chief food was 
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barley-meal and re It is remarkable that this N 
N E ants never Wp eb | | | 


4 


Tax * een 
e | vin a che wind is High... He 1 ſubject to 
all the diſeaſes incident toimemperancs. When permitted 
to extend ws theead or life he will five to eighteen or 
twenty years. 1 Xs | ; | 
produgs fifteen youngata Mn. 8 


Tus Thais Pobary, or Ned. Bes, of S * 
has 58 bil the navel is os its back, When wounded, it 
will call its tribe, which are never ſatisfied but in the 4e 


ſtruction of their ant ag oniſts or eee ; 1 


Or the Hogs. there are, the 9 Chineſe, ca- 
| pay: 888 ee and W Sow: 5 | 
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every change of weather, and 855 
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. Tunis wonderful creature, which. in Bus ih only „ | 5 


ed by the Elephant, in ſtrengtk and power is inferior to 
no other animal. Bontius ſays, that, in the bulk of its: 
body, it equals the 5 but i is lower erh on aceount 

8 77 yu RG of its legs. 


ks Eta 


| the Tiger, nor the more formidable proboſcis of t the 


Ta ADA UPED'S.” | 4 


Tas length of this animal, from the extremity of the 


 anuzzle to the inſertion of the tail, is uſually twelve fret 
and che circumference of its body is nearly equal to its 
length:: its noſe! is armed with a formidable weapon, pe- 


culiar to this creature, being a very hard and ſolid horn, 


Vith which. it defends itſelf from every adverſary, The 


Tiger will | rather attack the Elephant, whoſe trunk it can 
lay hold of, chan the Rhinoceros, which. it cannot Face 


without danger of having his bowels torn out. The "Ig 


and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered with a lein ſo 
hard and | impenetrable, that he fears neither the claws; of - 

! e Ele. 
phant; it will, turn, the edge. of. a ſcimitar, and eren NN. 


Tur which 8 king of Portugal, font” to > ths 


Pope, i in the year 1513, bene Sc veſſel in which * 
were d it. 


SITE: 30 4 1 Is E ks 44152-2554 204 ie 
Lava the Hog, this animal is fond of f allowing in the 
mire. It is a. ſolitary animal, loves moiſt and, marſhy 


| grounds, /and ſeldom quits the banks of rivers. It is found 
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His Sta creature, which in abs is only exceed- 
| ed by the Elephant, in firength and power is inferior to 


no other animal. Bontius ſays, that, im the bulk of its 
body, it equals the 3 but is OR PRO” o8-arcvunt 
e e Ps 
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as length of this animal, 1 the 
muzzle to tlie inſertion of the tail, is uſually twelve feet 
and the circumfetence of its body is nearly. equal, to its 


length : its nale 6 armed with: a;formidable weapon, pe- 


culiar to this creature, being a very hard and ſolid horn, 


with which it defends itſelf from every adverſary. The 
Tiger will rather attack the Elephant, whoſe trunk it can 


lay hald of, chan the Rhinoceros, which. it cannot aces 
without danger of having his bowels torn out. The bod 
and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered with | a lein 1 


hard and | impenetrable, that be fears neither the claws: of 7” 


the Tiger, nor the more formidable proboſcis of he Ele- 
phant; it will, turn, x the auge of a ys, and even ale 
the force of a mulket-bal. e ee 


Tur which Emanuel, king of Portugal, ſent to > the 


Pope, in the year 1513. a4 e e they 
were e = 11 3 
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1 the Hog, this animal is fond of clot the 
mire. It is a. ſolitary animal, loves moiſt and, marſhy 
grounds,and {cldora. quits the banks of rivers. It is found. 
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in Bengal, Sam, China, eee Aga; 


| the ifles of Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, &c. in Ethiopia, 5 


the country as low as the Caps of Oœod Hope. The. ſpe - 
Gen! is OY . e ee of 
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Ee female hrokices but one at * lt at confi - 


| der able intervals. During the firft month, the young 


Rhinoceros exceeds not the fize of a large Dog. At the 
age of two years, the horn is not more than an inch long; - 


at fix years old, it is nine or ten inches long; and grows to 
the length of three feet and à half, and ſometimes four 
feet. The horn is much eſteemed by the natives às an an- 
tidote againſt poiſon, as well as a remedy” Inn 
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chiſtles and ſhrubs to ſoft or delicate paſturnge! I le fond 


i the e 2 88 eats all kinds 125 * 
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When he purſues any object, he proceeds always in a direct 
line, overturning every obſtruction. With the horn on hi: 


noſe, he tears eee raiſes ſtones, and thraws them be- 
a : 16 fi ſtanre. His ſenſe of ſmelling 


is fo, erqulßte, chad the hunter are obliged to avoid being 
to windvragd-of Mw They follow him at a Oe. and 


—_ pretautiony Tat; if 
bann ae nalen W . he\ 
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Tux, HIPPOPOTAMUS 


. 5 equal ft in ine to the Elephant. "Ye inhabits alt 
the larger rivers of Africa, from the Niger to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Nile, in the Upper Egypt, and in the 
 Fers and lakes of OR, - N po which TO Tives 
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Tur keel of this animal is evcerouſly large, 2nd the 
"mouth vaſtly wide. Ray fays, that the: upper mandible is 
moveable, like that of à Crocodile: in each jaw there 
are four cutting teeth; thoſe in the lower 3 Jaw point ſtraight 
forward : © it has four large * taſks; the Largeſt, which | 

| always in the Tower jaw, are bonzetimes above two feet long. 75 
It ĩs ſaid, that che canine teeth a are 15 hard, "as td emit fire 

on being truck with ſteel; 15 they are perfect iy white, ang 


„ _ 


| preferable to ivory for making artificial teeth + "the grinders | 


are ſquare, or oblong, fike thoſe of © man, and ſo large, 
that a fingle- tooth! weight above "three pounds.” The ſkin 18 
of a duſky colour, and bears 4 refemblance to that of the 
"Rhinoceros, but thicker: * the tail is near a fhot long, ta- 
per, and flatted at the end, which is thinly furnifhed with 
hairs, Uke briſtles : : its legs are ſo ſhort, that its belly 
noſt touches” the ground » the böofs ate dit ied into four 
parts, uncomtie cted by membranes, although i is an am- 
- phibious whitmaE When 'akitmed r purſuid; it takes to 
the water; Plänges in and Gnks to the bottom, wher#it 
"walks full Cafe: ifoften nes do re  Turfact, and remains 
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night, on the banks of the rivers, and ſometimes does 
ene, in LO 9 een of rice, and other 
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"Tus Hippogotamus is naturally a nd 1 1 ani- 
mal, very flow and beavy in its movements upon land, 


: but -! in the water bold? and active; 3 and, when provoked or 


wounded, will riſe, and aac boats or canoes with great 
: fury. Dampier ſays, he has known one of theſe animals 


fink. a boat full of people, by biting, a hole in the bottom 


with his great tuſcs. The method of taking them, is by 


Fa digging Pits in the ſand, in thoſe parts through which the 


animal a in 75 . the * 4 he has been 


ne FELL ei inn, 145 70 

d e cd Choe. ap cl 

1 -—_ IR the fleck of __ 8 
is tender and good, that the fat is fine and well taſted, and 
much in requeſt, with the coloniſts at the Cape, who look 
upon it as the moſt wholeſome. meat that can be eaten. 
The dried tongue of this animal is alſo conſidered at the 


Cape as a rare and nen _ art forth 
n a tim. 172 ber e 6 
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v3 Wee nf; the ove worldly: „ hs 
be authors," been mjltaken far that animal. It inha- 
bits the woods and rivers on the eaſtern ſide of South 
America, from the iſthmus of Darien to the river of the 
Amazons." It id a. melandboly animal, Neeps during the 
day, and goes: out im the night in ſearch-of faod; lives n 
graſs, ſugar-canes, and. ſruits. . If, difturbed, it-takes ta 
the water; ſwims with great eaſe, or plunges to the bot ⸗ 
tom; and, like * ee walks there as o 
dry e | 


IT is abt the aze of a ſmall 1 ite noſe is Joag 
and ſlender, and extends far beyond the lower jaw, form- 


tamus ing a kind of proboſcis, which it can contract or extend at 5 ; 

E and pleaſure 3 each; Jaw is furniſhed with ten cutting teeth, 

o look and as many *prinders : its ears art ſmall and erect; its 

eaten. body formed like that of a Hog; its back arched ; legs | 

at the ſhort ; and hoofs, of which it has four upon each foot, ".-, = 


s forth ſmall, black, and hollow; its tail is very ſmall ; ; its hair | 
_ — of a duſky brown colour, 
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| Taz T aplir is a mild and timid animal, declines all 
Hoſtilities, _ and flies from every appearance of danger. Its 
ſkin, of which the Indians make bucklers, is very * 
_ when dried, is ſo hard as to refiſt ehe impreſſion of 


Abe Tze natives eat his e ee ny; 
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>The ERE _ ulld of this . the ame Tapiir, 

by ſome called the Capibara, which is about the ſize of a 

(mall oe aud hy ſome- naturaliſts, 99g that 
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af 'Tms animal, of all the creatures hitherto taken into 


the ſervice of man, is ſuperlor to all in the ſize and 
ſtrength of his body; and inferior to none in ſagacity and 
obedience. It is a native of Aſia and Africa, and is not 
wo be found, in its natural ſtate, either in Europe or 
Ver. J. N 5 America. 4 
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America. From the river Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are met with in great numbers : in this ex- 
tenſive region, as they are more numerous than in any 
other part of the world, ſo are they leſs fearful of man. 


5 The ſavage inhabitants of this dreary country, inſtead of | : 
if attempting to ſubdue this powerful animal, and. render it 
4 | ſubſervient to their neceſſities 2 ſeem deſirous. only of 
b . its aye” 5 9 
6 sx ARBMAN FER that in the country near the Cape | 
i | they are ſometimes ſeen in large herds, conſiſting of 00 
g ö | many hundreds; and thinks it Probable, that in the more <1 
| remote and unfrequented parts of 2 75 vaſt Te, er it 
are ſtill more numerous. | | m 
| | to 
Tuzy . hunted by the coloniſts at the 3 
Cape, who are very expert in ſhooting them, and make 40 
great advantage of their teeth. The largeſt teeth weigh din 
a a hundred and fifty Dutch pounds, and are ſold to the = 
governor for as many guilders; ſo that a man may earn Typ. 
three hundred guilders at one ſhot. - It is not, therefore, of 
do be wondered at that a traffic ſo Jucrative ſhould 0 1 K 
1 55 2 . 2 %2*..206 
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che hunters to run great riſks, One of theſe hunters 
being out upon a plain, under the ſhelter of a few ſcat- 
| tered thorn-trees, thought he ſhould be able to advance 

near enough to ſhoot an Elephant that was at a little di- 


Nance from him: he was diſcovered, purſued, and over- 
taken by the animal, who laid hold of tim Vith his 
. and beat him inſtantly to enth. . 


Tuts animal, when tamed, is gentle, obedient, and 
docile : patient of labour, it ſubmits to the moſt tollſome 
drudgery; and ſo attentive is it to the commands of 
its governor, that a word or a look is ſufficient to ſti- 
mulate it to the moſt violent exertions. It is ſo attached 
to its keeper, - that it careſſes him with his trunk, and 
frequently will obey: no other matter: it knows his voice, 
and can diſtinguiſh the tone of command, whether of 
anger, or of approbation, and regulates its actions accor- 
dingly: it receives his orders with attention, and executes c 
with eagerneſs, but without precipitation. All its' mo- 
tions are orderly, and ſeem to correſpond with the dignity 
of its appearance, being grave, majeſtic, and cautious, 
It kneels down for the accommodation of thoſe who would 
: - 3 mount 
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mount upon its back, OY with its pliant trunk, even 
aſſiſts them to aſcend. It ſuffers itſelf to be harneſſed, 
. and ſeems to have a pleafure in the finery of its trappings. 
It is uſed in drawing chariots, waggans, and various kinds 


of machines. One of theſe animals will MO; , with 
| Eaſe, the work of many Horſes. | 


— 


128 


Tux manner of taking, taming, and rendering theſe | 


animals ſubmiſſive, is curious, and well deſerves a place 
in the hiſtory of the Elephant. In the midſt of a foreſt, 
abounding with Elephants, a large piece of ground is 
marked out, and furrounded with ſtrung palliſades, inter- 
Woven with branches of trees: one end of the incloſure 
is narrow, from which it widens gradually, fo as to take 
in a great extent of country. Several thouſand men are 
employed upon the occaſion, wha place themſelves in ſuch 
a-manner, as to prevent the wild Elephants from making 
their eſcape; they kindle large fires at certain diſtances, 
and make a dreadful noiſe, with drums and various kind: 
of diſcordant inſtruments, calculated for the purpoſe of 
Aunning and terrifying the poor animals; whilſt another 
party, conſiſting. of ſome thouſands, with. the aſſiſtance 

| L SG of 
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of the female Elephants, trained for the purpoſe, drive 


| the wild Elephants, lowly, towards the great opening of 


the incloſure, the whole train of hunters cloſing. in after 


them, ſhouting, and making a great noiſe, till the Ele- 


phants are driven, by inſenſible degrees, into the narrow 
part of the incloſure, through which there is an opening 
into a ſmaller ſpace, ſtrongly fenced in, and guarded on 
all fides. As ſoon as one of the Elephants enters this 
ſtrait, a ſtrong bar cloſes the paſſage from behind, and he 
finds himſelf completely environed. On the top ofsthis 
narrow paſſage, ſome of the huntſmen ſtand with goads in 
their hands, urging the creature forward to the end of the 


paſſage, where there is an opening, juſt wide enough to 


let him paſs. He is now received into the cuſtody of two 
female Elephants, who ſtand on each fide of him, and 
preſs him into the ſervice ; if he is likely to prove refrac- 


tory, they begin to diſcipline him with their trunks, till 
he is reduced to obedience, and ſuffers himſelf to be led 


to a tree, where he is bound by the leg with ſtout thongs, : 
made of untanned elk or buck ſkin. The tame Elephants 


are then led back to the incloſure, and the others are 


_ to ſubmit 1 in the ſame manners They are all ſuffered 
bh E 3 | | to 


» 
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to remain faſt to the trees far ſeveral days. Attendante 
are placed by the ſide of each animal, who ſupply him 


With food by little and little, till he is brought, by de- 


-grees; to be ſenſible of kindneſs and careſſes, and allows 


| himſelf to be led to the ſtable, In the ſpace of fourteen 


days, entire ſubmiſſion i is completed. During that time he 


is fed daily with cocoa- nut leaves, and led once a day to the 
water by the tame ones. He becomes accuſtomed to the 


voice of his keeper, and at laſt quietly 5 end his: oO 
55 Wann to the ſervice jeg man. | 


Tux Elephant ſeems to know when i it is mocked, and 


ee? never fails. to retaliate accordingly. | A painter wiſhed "to 


draw the animal in an unuſual attitude, with its trunk 
elevated, and its mouth open. In order to induce the 
Elephant to exhibit to more advantage, a perſon was em- 
ployed to throw fruit! into its mouth, who ſometimes de- 
ceived, by only making an offer of doing fo, retaining, 
at the ſame. time, the fruit in his hand. Enraged at this 
"Kind of treatment, and, as it ſhould ſeem, gueſſing the 
painter to be the Fes it thtew out fuch a JT of 


. Water 
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water from its trunk, as ſpoiled his paper, and Prevented | 
him from e 732925 OE. 3 


* *'S 


-Y 


THE Judicious reader cannot but admire the Pe" | 
order of that diſpenſation, which, to an animal of ſuch 
unequalled powers, has added a diſpoſition ſo mild and 
tractable. What ravage might we not expect from the 
prodigious ſtrength of the Elephant, combine yo the 
kerceneſs and ano, of vg Tiger 1 ; ; 
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ANIMALS of the e KIND 


To deleribe the Irons a 88 $ of he: would. 
require a much greater ſpace than, the limits of this work 
will allow; as there are but ſe countries in the tropical cli- 
mates which do not abound with them. Thoſe found along 
the river Amazons are different from thoſe found on the 
"coaſt of Africa. Almoſt -every foreſt is inhabited by a 
race of monkeys, diſtinct from all others; but their diffe- 
rences are very trifling. It is, however, remarkable, that 
the Monkeys of two cantons never mix with each other, 
each foreſt producing only its own ſpecies, which guard 
their limits from the intruſion of all ſtrangers of a different 
race Row mien | 


Tnrsx animals may be conſidered as "i maſters of 


evyery foreſt, where they reſide. Neither the Lion nor the 
Tiger will venture to diſpute the dominion with them, 
fince they carry on an offenſive war from the tops of trees, 
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and, by their "_ ty⸗ . all geltwiltep of purſuit, Le 
Compte ſayns, that they haye a peculiar inſtinct i in diſco-— 


vering their foes, and, when attacked, are very adroit in 
defending and aſſiſting each other. When they behb1d a 


traveller in the woods, chey conſider him as an invadserof 
their dominions, and join to repel the invaſion. After 


farveying him with a kind of inſolent curioſity, they 


him as he goes along, and make a loud chattering to ſum- 
mon the reſt of their companions together. After grinning 


and threatening, they begin their hoſtilities, | by throwing 


down the withered branches at him, which they break 


from the trees. Thus they follow him wherever he goes, 


jumping from tree to tree with amazing ſwiftneſs. We are 
informed, from good authority, that, when one of them is 
wounded, the others aſſemble round him, putting their fin- 
gers into the wound, as if they intended to probe its depth: 
if the blood flows plentifully, ſome of them keep the 
wound cloſed, while others procure leaves, which they chew, 
and thruſt into it. In theſe unequal engagements, 'they 
ſeldom make a retreat until many of them are ki led; and, 
os: By dechent, the young ones cling to the batks'of their 
E 5 | dams, 
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: | dams, with which ſhe jumps aways without boy 5 coal 
'be embarraſſed oy the burden. . 


15 


8 8 feed -upon 1 the * 2 een; or ſoceulent 

rot, and plants; and, if near the coaſts, they ſometimes 
| deſcend to the-ſea-ſhote, where they eat lobſters, . crabs, 
and other ſhell-fiſh. Their manner of managing oyſters, 
though extraordinary, is well atteſted 3 they pick up a 
ſtone, and place it between the opening ſhells, which pre- 
vents them from cloſing, and then eat the fiſh at their 
1 eaſe. They are equally ſubtle in taking crabs 3 which 
© they do by the following method: they put their tail 


to the hole where the animal takes refuge, when the 


crab faſtening upon it, they, withdraw it with a jerk, and 
thus drag their prey to the ſhore, | Being dextrous in 
_ laying traps. for others, they are very cautious of being 
entrapped themſelves ; and, it is ſaid, no kind of ſnare 


will take the Monkeys of the Weſt - India iſlands, they 
being extremely diſtruſtful of human artifice, to which they | 


have been accuſtomed. They are never weary of fond- 


ling their young, which Oy quently hand from one 


5 to another, 7 


In } 
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Jos a, fats of domeſtic tameneſs theſe animals are very 
entertaining. Father Carli, in his hiſtory of pern 


ſays, that when he went into that horrid- country, to 


convert the ſavage natives to Chriſtianity, where he mer 
with nothing but diſtreſs, diſeaſe, and diſappointment, he 


found more faithful ſervices from the Monkeys than the 


Men: theſe he had taught to attend him, to guard him, 
while ſleeping, againſt the thieves and rats, to comb 
his bead, and to feteh his water; he alſo aſſerts, that 
they were more tractable than the human inhahitants of 
the place. . 


In the well- 1 . ſtory of Per the Wd Boy, we 


ſee the importance of the cultivation of our infant fa- 


culties. This boy was found, by George I, in the woods 
of Germany, and brought to England in the year 1700, 
when he was ſuppoſed to be about ten or twelve years - 
old; at which time his agility in climbing trees is ſaid to 
have been ſurpriſing. He muſt have been loſt, or left in 
the woods in his early childhood, perhaps ſoon after he was 
able to walk; however it might have happened, his in- 
oy impreſſions of ſociety were loſt, and his ſubſequent. 


E 6 ſentiments | 
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ſentiments being dictated by his ſavage ſituation, having 


uo opportunity of learning and praftifng ſpeech, he con- 


tinued till his death a mere Ourang - Outang. He could 
break or cleave wood, draw water, or threſh in a barn ; 


but his rude, narrow mind could never be enlarged, prin- 


cipally owing to his not being able to acquire the power 
of ſpeech, This is ſuffcient to ſhow what «ve ſhould 
be, were we left to ourſelves, and what we owe to tlie 
experience of former ages, for inſtilling into us a proper 
EDUCATION, as our faculties expand to maturity. 


"ps. O KAN o rAN e. 


Or, WD Man oF 'THE Woops. 


Tuns add a del v5 44lt6is salt Ut walk up- 
right; but wick have different proportions; and come from 
different countries. The Ourang Outang greatly reſem- 
bles, in "countenance, à todthleſs old woman, and ap- 
prices bearer to the human race © chan any other animal 


3 whate ver. 
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whatever. This creature, indeed, correſponds 10 nearly 
in form to Man, that many have expected to find ihe 
ſame correſpondence, But the - contrary being found, 
diſproves that ſceptical aſſertion, that matter forms the 
nature of the. mind. It proves, likewiſe, that the moſt. 
curiouſly conſtructed bodies are formed in vain, unleſs | 
a correſponding Nr is infuſed, to * controul its 
nee 


4 


* 


Ds. Tys0N FARE the following, deſcription of one of 
- theſe animals brought from Angola, in Africa. 


% TAE body was covered with black hair, which 
46 greatly reſembles human ha'r; and it was longeſt in 
i the ſame parts as in the human ſpecies. The. face 


4 was like the human face, except the forehead being 


“larger, and the head rounder. The jaws were not 
.**..40 prominent as in Monkeys, but flat, like thoſe of 
&, Man. The ears, teeth, and, in a word, the whole 
« of this creature, at firſt view, preſented a Human a 
«« figure. And, as he fo nearly approached: Man in his 
« Aras his diſpoſition was exceedingly fond, more 
. gentle, 


ly 
18. 
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02 gentle and harmleſs "than the Monkey race are fou nd 
« in general. Thoſe who were familiar with him in 


« the ſhip, he would moſt tenderly embrace, open their | 


ce boſoms, and elaſp his hands about them: and, al- 
« though there were other Monkeys on board, he never 


< aſſociated with them; as if he confidered them, as 


© indeed they are, claſſes of beings much inferior to 
e him in the ſcale of Cre tion. Being accuſtomed” to 
© clothes, he grew fo fond of them as to endeavour to 
cc dreſs and undreſs himſelf. Such parts as he could 


© not put on, he took to ſome of the company on 


525 board, to have their aſũſtance. Like any human 


4 creature, he would go to bed, place his head on the 
& pillow, and cover himſelf with the clothes.” | 


— 


Ge Aion was ſhown in London, in 1738, 
that would reach himſelf a chair, drink tea, which, if 


too hot, he would cool in the ſaucer; he would, like- 
wiſe, cry like a child, and be e unhappy in 
8 abſence of his keeper. 


Ir iba the interior parts of Africa ths iNand 


of e Borneo, and Java. 
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Tux Ourang Outang is ſolitary in its nature, and 


ſubſiſts chiefly on fruit and nuts. The larger fort are 


fo ſtrong, as to be capable of overpowering the ſtrongeſt 


Man. And, as Nature has placed them among the fierceſt 


of animals, they are provided with ſufficient courage, 
cunning, and dexterity, to drive away even Elephants 


from them. They beat them with their fiſts, and pieces 
of wood, and will even throw ſtones at thoſe that. of- 
fend them. They ſometimes carry away young negroe?, 
eſpecially the females, whom they have been known to 
treat with the greateſt tenderneſs. Le Broſſe aſſerts, 
that he knewa woman of Loango, who had lived three 
years among them. | . 
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Tux PIGMY APE. 
Tunis animal has a flat face, with ears like thoſe of 
a Man. It is as large as a Cat, and has olive - brown 
hair. Ie ſubſiſts chiefly on fruit, ants, and other inſects. 
In order to find ants, they aſſemble in troops, and turn 
over every ſtone in ſearch of them, Africa is the coun- 


try where they are moſtly found. In animal exhibitions, 
the Pigmy Ape is not uncommon, heir diſpoſition is 
T1 ; = very 
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: very gentle and tractable. The hair on their head ſeems 
to come over the forehead, like the cowl of a monk. Its 


- hands are remarkably fimilar to thoſe of human nature, 
Of all the vatious ſpecies, this,” being the moſt harm- 
leſs, is moſt ſought after by thoſe who are fond of making 
ſuch creatures the delt a r en and aghuſe. 
N 


4 tre 
5 WT 


Ta 1 XR called; by M. Buffon, oh Gib- 


1 is a moſt extraordinary animal. It walks erect, has | 


no tail and has ſuch long arms, that, when he ſtands ups 
Foe he can touch the ground 258 his hands. 5 


Tu. E Tuſted Ape has a head fo long, that it meaſures 


| _ fourteen inches. It has a long upright tuft of . on the 


oo, the heads: and another, under the open. EY 

Tas are, 1 the Mes or Ao} Ape; and 

the Simia Porcaria3 of which latter r there is a 8 80 in 
the Muſoum. 
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Is; haut thee. feet po a be'f high, = a thick 0 f 
ſtiong limbs, and long canine teeth. The tail is thick, 
crooked, and ſeven inches long. It has a pouch i in each 


cheek, where it depoſits its proviſions ; which ſhews that it 


is. adapted: to live in countries where it is liable to meet with 
a temporary ſcarcity; 3: Nature never beſtowing any particu- 
larity on a kelng3. hack: in nnn with the neceflity. of 

| ; renderin ring 
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rendeting it capable of living wherever! it is placed. Thus 
ariſes the great difference in Animated Nature, from the 
variety of climates, and not, as ſome have falſely and un- 


philoſophically imaſined 5 to . every part of the 
Creation from each other. 8 


Ir ſometinnl walks JV. | | Tnftead of nails, the hands 
and feet are armed with claws, to adapt it for climbing, and 
render it formidable to thoſe haturdl enemies it meets with, 
where it is obliged to ſeek its ſubkiffence. ForxB1N relates, 
that in Siam, "when the mth art at Harveſt- work, whole 
troops of them Wilt attack à Village, where the women are 
obliged to defend themſelves with clubs, and other weapons, 
from their brutal inſults. Whatever they undertake, they 
execute with ſurpriſing ſkill and regularity. When they 
attack an orchard, they do it with all the {kill and precaution 
of an army in a ſiege. They have their centinels, and their 
Une are moſt orderly formed, The fetch e but 
one, - which the cafties in her arms. 


— 


77 "ANG ate ; not erfror, but feed upon gun, corn; 
and roots. Their internal parts have a one ee 
ee eee ä 5 
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I, of a blueiſh colour, and ſtrongly ſeamed with wrin- ; 
kles, which fill Ne wy its INES ITE | 


Tuis Baboon is 0 on the Gold Coaſt, and other: 
ſouthern provinces of Africa, where the negroes call it 
Roggo, and the Europeans Mandril. It is the largeſt 


of the Baboon Kind. JOE relates, that a female 
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' Mandril was given to him, which was not theve ſix 
months old, and had then attained the fize of an adult 
Baboon: he likewiſe acquaints us, that theſe animets 
walk always erect; that they * 388 cry like the hu- 
FFF = 

Tux Wanderow-is a ſmall” 8 remarkable for a 
long white head of 2 1 1215 a — beard of the ſame 
colour. | LA 

fas Little 3 and the Pigtail Baboon, are Ot | 
that remain beſide of this r 8 


or 8 there are an innumerable quantity; we 
have only room, therefore, to name them as follows; 
Dog - face, Lion - tailed, Hare - lipped, Spelted, Green, 
White - eyelid, | Negro, Chineſe, Varied, Dove, Tawny, 
Winking, Goat, Four-fingered, Weeping, Orange, Horn-. 
ed, Antiqua, Fox-tailed, On, 8 and Little 
Lion. 


Tax: 


Pl 
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ANIMALS. of the DOG KIND. 
me 


| TE Dog, next to the Elephant, is the moſt intelligent | 
and friendly to Man, of all Quadrupeds. It ſeems beyond 
alt the power of ill uſage to alienate his affe ctions from Hu- 
| man Nature. His beauty, ſwiftneſs, vivacity, courage, 
fidelity, docility, and watchfulneſs, render him moſt en- 


we Adearing to Man. When in his domeſtic ſtate, his firſt 
ä ambition, and greateſt ſatisfaction, is to pleaſe ; he is more 

n, humble through affection than ſervility : he waits his or- 
* | _ ders, and moſt implicitly obeys them. Friendly, without » 
95 intereſt, and grateful for the ſlighteſt favours, he ſooner - 
le | forgets 1 injuries than benefits: his only a aim is to . | 


never to a ee, 


8 PRE Numners of Dogs are found wild, or rather without 
maſters, in Cougs, Lower Ethiopia, and towards the Cape 
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of Good Hope. They go in great packs, and ck 
Lions, Tigers, and Elephants, by all of which they are 


frequently-killed,. Although there are wild Dogs now in 


South America, yet this animal was unknown to the New 
| Continent, before it was carried there from Europe. This 
mois, that the Brute Creation, like the Human Species, 


may degenerate from a ſtate of refined ſociety, to that of 


a ſavage nature. In their wild ſtate, they breed in holes, 
like rabbits; when taken young, they ſo attach them- 


ſelves-to mankind, as never to deſert their maſters, or 
return to their ſavage companions, . | 


Tux Dog is the only animal whoſe fidelity is unſha- 
ken, and almoſt the only one that knows his name, and 
anſwers to the domeſtic call. No other animal complains 
aloud for the abſence, or loſs of his maſter, or finds ſo 
readily his way bam, after he has been taken to a Uftant 
place. 


OF all animals, the Dog is moſt liable to change in its 
form; the different breeds are ſo numerous, that it is 
impoſſible for tae mo minute e to deſeribe them; 


food, 


"QUVADRUPED'S mr 


food, climate, and education, all tend to cauſe deviations 
in ſize, hair, ſhape, and colour? The ſame Dog becomes 
a different animal, if taken to a different climate fromm 
chat in which he was bred; Nothing; therefore; but their 


internal ſtruckure; diſtinguiſhes this ſpecies from every 


other. They may be ſaid tobe all, originally, from the 
ſame ſtock; but which of the kinds can claim the 1 imme- 


dia:e deſcent; is: OLA determined? 


Tus, different ſpecies of this animal, in its domeſtic 


tate; are; the Shepherd's Dog, Hound, Spaniel, Grey- 


hound, Däniſſ Dog, Maſtiff,” Bull Dog, Pug Dog, Iriſh 
 Creyhound, Terrier; Blood-hounds- Leymmer, Tumbler, 
Lap-dog, Small Daniſf Dogs, Harleguin Dog, Cur ber, 
Shark, e and Lion pat 
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Taz M A 8 TI „ 


Tunis very uſeful, and ineſtimable animal, we have 


choſen, as firſt worthy our particular. notice, it being the 
largeſt, and of the moſt eſſential ſervice to Man. 0 


Tas Maſtiff poſſeſſes great fize and firength; has a 
large head, with hanging lips, and a noble countenance. 


in 
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This creature is ſo formidable, that, Caius ſays, the Ro- 
mans reckoned: three of them a match for a Bear, and 
four for a Lion. Great-B:itain was ſo famous for Maſtiffs, 
that the Roman Emperors appointed an officer to ſuper- 
intend their breed, and fend 'them, at a proper age, to 
Rome, for the combats at the Amphitheatre, In En- 


land, they are uſually bert to guard . e and 
.other asks. 1 : 


"7 | In order to try the ſtrength of this creature, James I. 

15 cauſed” three of them to be looſed on a- Lion, which was 
vanquiſtied by their ſtrength and courage. Two of the 
Dogs were, indeed, diſabled i in the combat, but the third | 
obliged the Lion to ſeek his ſafety by flight. F rom the 
ſize, ſtrength, and courage, of this noble creature, we 
may preſume, that Nature eſpecially formed him for the 
guardianſhip of mankind ; and, being the particular growth 


VE: 


of this country, we ought to hold ourſelves greatly in- . 
5 debted to Providence, for ſo partial and invaluable a | * 
bounty, which is beſtowed upon us for our accommo- | 
5 | dation. | Os 7 
s 2 8 | 


Ice. 


Chis. Tux 
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Tux following anecdote will ſhow, that the Maktif, 5 
cConſcious of its ſuperior ſtrength, knows how to chaſtiſe . 


the impertinence of an inferior: A large Dog of this 


| kind, belonging to a- gentleman of Heatton, - near New- - 


. caſtle, being frequently moleſted by a mongrel, and teazed 
by its continual barking, at laſt took it up in his mouth, 
by his back, and, with. great campoſure, dropped it over 
the quay, into the river, without doing any further in- 
jury to an —_— ſo much his inferior. | 

- | Taz Ban-Dog, which 1 is a ſpecies* * this 0" pro- 
duced by a mixture with the Bull Dog, is lighter, ſmaller, 
more active, and leſs powerful than the Maſtiff; its noſe 
is ſmaller and finer, and its hair rougher. It is, notwithe 
ſtanding, very fierce, and employed i in e fame uſeful 
hat ak ang MR. 5 
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Tas, is. the ſwifteſt of all Dogs, and. purſues a Hare | 


by the fight, not the ſmell, Nature, having denied. it an 


acute ſcent, has recgmpenſed it with extroardinary ſpeed, 


Such is his ſtaunchneſs, for hunting, that, while he keeps 
the game in view, he will continue runnning until he ex- 


pires, or takes his prey. The bead and legs are long, and 


che 2 5 0 ann leader, that nothing can be more 
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adapted for fleetneſs. The Greyhound was formerly ef- 
teemed among the firſt rank of Dogs; which appears by 
the Foreſt Laws of King Canute, wherein it is enacted, 
that no perſon, und r the degree of a . Would 
prteſume to keep a e. 9 | 


1 


: Tur Iriſh. ce anbick is i largeſt of the 
725 be kind, and in its appearance the moſt beautiful and 
majeſtic, 18 only to be found in Ireland, where it Was, 


formerly, of great uſe in clearing that country from 


Wolves. It is now extremely rare, and is kept rather 


for ſhow than uſe, being equally unſerviceable for huat- 


ing either the Stag, the F ox, or r the Hare. 88 


Sos of theſe Dogs are about e feet high, perfetly 
white, and are made ſomewhat like a Greyhound but 
| more robuſt 3 their afpect is mild, and their diſpoſition 

gentle and peaceable 3 their ſtrength is ſo great, that in 
combat, the Maſtiff or Bull Dog is far from being equal 
to them: they always ſcize their antagoniſts by the back, 
and ſhake them to death, which their great: e . 
| enables them to 40 with ow Sales | 


8 | M. BuxyFoN 
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a TROY of the Iriſh Greyhound. 
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M. 1 ſuppoſes the Great Daniſh Dog to be only 3 


run various kinds of this ani mer are, the Spaniſh | | 
Greyhounid, Which is lleek and ſmall; ; and the Oriental 11 
I 
Greyhound, which is tall and Dender, has very penduloua Þ 
| | 1 do Wy 5 
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Tux POINTER 


Tus Dog i is moſt excellent in Spain. It is about the } 
fie of a Bull-dog, and ſpotted like a Spaniel. In diſpo- Þ f 
ſition it is docile, and capable of being trained for tbe 
| greateſt aſſiſtance to the ſportſman who delights in thoot- | 

ing. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee to what a degree of obedience. 5 
theſe animals may be brought. Their ſight is equally | 

acute with their ſcent; 3 from which ee of fight, 
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fight, 
they 
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4 12 85 8 


* embed to ip 1 the + nag 
m their maſter. When they ſcent their game, hey fix | 


| Homſelves like ſtatues, in the very attitude in which m— 


to de at the moment. 1 one of their fore feet 15 
don che ground when they firſt fcent, it remains fuſe 


4 emted,* leſt, by putting it to the ground, the game might | 
| He ee ere by the bee in de en a 


propared to takee bis hotz hen he gives the word, „ 


dhe Dog immediately ſprings the gäme. Its acta 


has often been choſen. as a pituve for the itt t to de- 
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us ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, or agility, to thoſe of Britain, where 
he utmoſt attention is paid to their breeding, education, 
and maintenance: the ell date alſo ſeems congenital to heir 
natüre; for it has been ſaid,” eee ed; 

1ghſh+breed have been ſent inte Fran , ez or other ebun- 
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* ATURAL: HISTORY. 
tries, they quickly degenerate, and, in ſome degree, lo 


thoſe qualities for which they were originally fo amiable, 


In England, the attachment to the chaſe is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, conſidered as a trait in the national character; con- 

ſequently, it is not to be wondered at, that our Dogs and 
Horſes ſhould excel all others in that noble diverſion, 


This propenſity appears ta be inereaſing in the nation; and 


no price ſeems now thought too great for Hounds of known 
excellence. The Fox-hounds generally preferred, are tall, 
light-made, but 1 and e of wo ne, 
eh ; e e 


Tax ble 4 Sebi of. FS Dogs i are ſo hy 
| known, as to render any deſcription unneceſſary. Dogs 
of the ſame kind arc alſo trained to the hunting of the 
Stag, and- other Deer. The dliowing anecdote affords a 
proof of their e rain ſupporting a e of 
exertion: ! f i 


— : %s Pig MS 0 

Ry #53 . a - oy * 7 * E 
LEES: ' 8 
% Z 


he « © Rates? yearl. 1 a yery 3 Stag was ca out 
40 of Whinfield Park, im the county of Weſtmoreland, 

= and ſs by the hounds of the PINES the 
; 1 1 . 66 Earl 


the 
rds 2 


d out 
land, 
le the 
Earl 


. bn r „ 
n Earl of Thanet, till, by fatigue or accident, the whole 


«© pack were thrown out, except two ſtaunch and favourite 


e Dogs, which continued the chaſe the greateſt part of 
det the day : che Stag returned to the park from whence he 


« ſet out, and, as his: lift effort, teaped. tlie wall, and 


_ expired 26 ſoon as he had accompliſhed it. One of 


ee the Hounds. purſued to the wall, but being unable to 


dc get over it, laid down, and almoſt immediately expired 3' 5 


K the other LY Os cen at a ſmall diſtance, 


. Tas length of the: chaſe is seg 3 but 28 they 
te were ſeen at Red- kirks, near Annan, in Scotland, * 
« diſtant, by the poſt-road, about forty-fix miles, it is 
«« conjeCtured, that the circuitous and uneven courſe they 
«© might be ſuppoſed to tale, would not be leſs than one 
% hundred and twenty enlles: To: commemorate this fact, 


4 the horns of the Stag, which were the largeſt ever ſeen 


“ in that part of the country, were placed on a tree, of 


, a moſt enormous fize, 3 in the park, (afterwards called 
0 "0 Nart's-horn ee) accompanied with this e 


"GE: thee: killa Hart o'Greece, . 


„ 5 And Hart o'Greece killa Hercules ©) th 
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demißie. Its horrible how! reſembles A human voice in 

| diſtreſs, „ | 48 1 
„ are; kom i its 1 18 53 oft PP and 
' ferocious of all other Quadrupeds,. It defends itſelf againſt 
the Lion, is a match far the Panther, and frequently 
overcomes the Ounce. This obſcure! ant ſolitary animal 

_ chiefly ibbabits Aſiatic * Turkey, Syria, Perſia, and Bar- 
bary. Caverns of mouditains, Eliffs © of \ rocks, and fub- 

terraneous dens, are its chief lur Ir 1 places. The man- 0 

 Gons of the dead are ſubject to his violations for, like . 

: "the Jackall, the p contents are, to him, the moſt 


jo dainty food, It preys 1 pon flocks ana herds; but, when | 
theſe and other animal prey fails, it will eat the roots of : 
plants, emen e, „ 
| Fo "Tux ſuperftitious Abe, e they kits Baa. 
ud Ways bury its head, leſt it ſhould be applied to magical l 
ö purpoſes, as the neck was formerly by che Theſſalian 
_  - ſorcereſs: but the unenlightened Arab muſt be excuſed 
I. 5 for this weale opinion, when it is conſidered, that the 
Il x 75 "wap refined W e 
955 e 4 : the | 
—_ = | Ro iis „„ 72 
ws | 
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. W of charming the ſhepherds, and, as it were, 


rivetting _ to the ou where they a 


Ins volte is 2 koarſe, ifogreeabl combination, of | 


growling, crying, and e e 


5 hs 


"Tak: Fabolous: relation of. Plioy, heating this crea- 
ture, is Almoſt too abſurd to wention wWeß however, re- 


late it, juſt to ſhew. how much he debaſed the hiſtory of 


Nature with his fandiful impoßtionz. He; Tays, that 

| Hyrnas hive been known, not only to imitate the Auman x 
voice, but to call ſome perſon by his name, Who, coming c 
out, Was immediately & devoured by 1975 ſubtle eruelty of ” 
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cdeernally and internally, having a long head, pointed-ne 
ſharp ere ears, long buſhy tail, long legs, large teeth, ; 
and being. covered with longiſh hair. It is of a pale brown 

25 Colour, tinged with yellow; though in Canada it is found LS 
| 5 both black and white, The principal feature which diſ- | ES” 
Unguwiſhes its viſage from that of the Dog is, that its-eyes, 1 
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- eee e other, that they never meet. 


1 that, when they have once taſted it, they ever after 
| attack the Ae in preferetics to bis flxck, ; | 


various methods of gratifying 3 notwithſtanding which, * bs SER - 
— dies of hunger; which is eafily accounted _ 
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- 1 ſo near in a to the 295 1 s 
is entirely different, poſſeſſing all his ill qualities, without 
eferving-any of the gobd one. Pheſt animals entertain 


without fighting pr-retreating... If the: Wolf proves victu- 
ribusy” he devaure Oy 1 Fn r 21 
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Tuxr are naturally cruel and 3 and A 
the preſence of Man, unleſs preſſed by hunger, when they 
pro- 55 nglt, "Ih Va Atoves, deſtroying” any. perſons 
they meet; and, ſuch is their predtteetion for Human fett, 
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Tas « Welk, 07 at nt, has the moſt rapacious appe- 
tite for animal fleſh which Nature has furniſhed i it with 
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bor, when we conſider its long proſcription, together with 
+ the reward formerly offered for its head, - which obliged it 
8 to fly from human habitation, and ook . in 19 05 
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. were fo 8 Yorkfhire 1 the reign of | 
een that it was found neceſſary to build a retreat 3 
Fliaton, to defend paſſengers from their ferocity. In 
France, Spain, and | Italy, they are ſtill greatly infeſted | 
with this animal. They are alſo, to be, found in Aſia, 


Africa, and and America; ; but not ſo * as a Arctic 
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HIS 4ively and crafty antral is common 60 every part 

E of Great- Britain and is ſo well enen not to'require-: 
5 ticular. defcriptions\c F 

5 JJ) G14 e063 35:29: CAIIG I IH ene 

115 Tux For ſleeps much during the day 1 15 ahe night i is 

57 | its ſeaſon of activity, and the time When it roamꝭ about 

th Af leren of: fey? IE will eat fleſh of any kinds put pre- 
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foe chat rarer rabbits, poultrys;and all kinds of birds, 
foods eaterabs ange, muſh 3 
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Ts Frames: and Daly the Fox does Sres a x Ade add; 
the vine yards, by feeding on, the. g. 
5 extremely fond. It bold} ancks the 8 
quently robs them'sf. theit'f but bt t ich! impunity: 
the whole ſwarm/filies out, and filth apa the'invader; 
but he retires:only for a few. Fr Fe ute: and, ride 'himGIf «f 
| the bass oy lag upon the ound b. deins 
cruffies duch f ick to 
changes and acvours * | 
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Ton cunning of the Fox, f in i ſurpriſing and ſecuring | its 
prey, is equally rererkable : when it has acquired more 
than ĩt can devour, its firſt care is to ſegure ; What. it, as \ 
killed, which is generally all within its reach. It digs 
holes in different places, where it conceals its booty, by 
carefully covering it wirr earth, to prevent a diſcavery. 
If a flock of 5 keller Ban to 
47 XII hiding- 
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. Tas Shag of the Fox is a very favourite diyerfion in 
| this kingdom. and, is no- Where purſued. with ſuch argoyr.. 
and intrepidity. Beth our Dogs and Horſes are confeſſedly 5 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other country. The inſtant che a 
Fox finds he is purſued, he flies towards his hole; and | 
finding it ſtopped, which is always carefully done before 
the chaſe begins, he has recoutſe to his ſpeed and his cun= _ 
ning for ſafety. He does not double and meaſure his 
ground back, like the Hare, but continues his courſe, 
ſtraight forward before the Hounds, with great firength 2 ; 
5 - and perſeverance. Both Dogs and Horſes, particularly 
5 the latter, have frequently fallen victims to the ardour og 
A the purſuit; which har ſomet nes continued for upwards T 
* of fifty miles, without he U I left intermiſſion, and al- | | 
4 maoſt at full ſpeed. As the ſcent of the Fox is very ſtrong, 
a the Dogs follow with great alacrity and eagerne ſs, and have | 
V been known to keep up a continued chaſe for eight or ten 
5 | hours? together; and it is hard to ſay, whether the ſpirited _- 
ih Fn . e ee, | . 
4 : | enthuſiaſ 
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enthuſiaſm of the Hunters, is moſt to be admired. The = | 
Fox is the only one of the party which has the plea. of. LN 
neceſſity on his ſide; and it operates ſo ſtrongly, that he = 

often eſcapes the utmoſt efforts of his purſuers, and returns 

to his hole in ifety. When all his ſhifts have faited hi m, 
and he is at laſt overtaken, he defends himſelf with great” 
obſtinacy, and ghts 3 in er tür! he i is torn i in e * : 
the Dos. e Gas | | "q 
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abt xx are three varieties of Foxes in 1 inna, which 
Glfer 1 het other n ae in e ren in ee 
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We E 1 e 0 ee in the alin taſk of | 


deſcribing. moſt, of thoſe numerous tribes of animals that 
are more nearly connected with the intereſts of mankind 
that ſerve as the inſtruments of man's happineſs, or, at 
leaſt, that do not openly oppoſe him; that depend upon 
is care for their ſubſiſtenee; and, in their turn, contri- 
bute largely to his comfort and ſupport. We have taken 
an ample range among the wilder inhabitants of the foreſt, 
which, though i in a more remote degree dependant upon 
Man, are nevertheleſs objects of his purſuit. We have 
followed Nature £6 her moſt retired receſſes, and have ſeen 


and admireg her Worles, under a. Variety of the moſt beau 


tiful living forms; but our Frogrels has bitherto been un- 
ſtained with blood, 
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8 Wir now come to chat ſayage and unrelenting tribe, the. 9 

bald and intrepid enemies of Man, that diſdain to own his * 
; a 5 b verz. 5 2, nd car og U n ee Fo 5 
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"IN Tais numerous and * erotteb tribe is chiefly „ IN 


. Eb ; guithed by, their ſharp, and formidable ql ws, Which are + 
a capable of being extended or drawn in at pleaſure. They 
bk ſeek their food alone, and are frequently enemies to-each. 
nF» ' Though differing "greatly in fixes er in colour, 


EE they: aro nearly allied to euch other in eee ee Wl © 
fg equally bete, rapativusj and artful. - „ 85 
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HIS "animal is eminently Aiſtingviſhed from the reſt, 
a well: in. fe and firengthy erg e, REP is 


the hottelk pants of: Hdiag: dor mis — 
numbers iu the ſcorehed andideſolate-regibas-d8 the bon 
zone, and in the: deſerts. of Zasra and \Biledulgeridj nh 
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ETA NATURAL utsrokr. 
5 the ardour of the native ſoil; inflamed by the laflaence 


of a burning ſun, its rage is moſt tremendous, and its : 
courage moſy undaunted. Happily, indeed, the ſpecies is 


not numerous, and 18 fad. to be greatly diminiſhed'; for, 

if we may credit. the teſtimony of thoſe who have tra- 
verſed. theſe vaſt deſerts,” th: 0 of Lions is not 
: — fo = as FEEL „ 


4 


. RO ** che 1 Lion is between eight and 
nine feet, the tail about four fee „ and the height about 
four feet and a half: r 
leſe, and wants the mane. As the Lion advances in years, 
its mane grows longer and thicker: the hair on the reſt of 
the body is ſhort. and ſry ooth, of 8 Fo. pd — but 
men . | 


* . 
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28 


Warm . » the = uſed. 5 this. i { in 
N its prey, Sparrman relates the following remarkable 

LL ſtory.— A Hottentot, perceiving himſelf followed by a 
Lion, concluded that the animal only waited: the approach 
of night to make him his prey; he began, therefore, to 


| conkider the beſt method of providing for his fafetys which 


the 


bur z 1477 
be at a effected in the following Gngutar manner Ty 
obſerving a piece of broken ground, with. a precipitate 
deſcent on one ſide, he fat down by the edge of it; and 
found, to his great joy, that the Lion alſo made a halt, 
and kept at the ſame diſtadce as before. As ſoon as it grey 
dark, the Hottentot, Hiding gently: forward, let himſelf. 


down a; little helow-the edge of the hill, and held up his : 


cloak and hat upon his ftick, making at the ſame time a 
gentle motion with it: the Lion, in the mean time, came 
creeping ſoftly towards him, like a Catz: and, miſtaking; - 
the {kin cloke for the man himſelf, made a ſpring, and 
fell beadlong down the precipice; by which means the 
poor Hottentot was kr e from * 88 | 
eme R gs ME 0 Cee dl i S197 2-36 
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Taz 8 of this animal is fo great; that one of 
them has been obſerved to ſeize a heifer, which it carried © 
off in its mouth with eaſe, eee a.dch ach 


her, OE much, apparent. güngult .. 7h 
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1 de 43-40 hes 1 01 1 1 4 „2429 
40 ths Cape of Good Hope, the Lien Wee 
hunted by the <olonifts, In the day time; and upon a- 
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open Plain, twelve or Bates Dogs with eably get the 
better of a large Lion. As he is notoremuirkably-fwif, 
tke Dogs ſoon ene pretty menr him wits, wirke falle 
i 2 of magnauimity, he turns round, © and waits for the 
rack, ſhaking his mane, and-toiring With aa mort and 
Fern N The hounds Garraund him, and, ruſhing upon 
Him all at once, Toon tear him to pieces, It ic Haid that 
he has ſeldom time to malta more than two or three ſtrokes 
Our eee fe 
derer ee e ieee ee e 
Ai e i Ee 1 * 1 5 8 
nen FU . "0M 
forth chree or four at a Ame. The young ones are about ; 
25 ſize of a large Pug Dog, harmleſs, pretty, and play- 
ful. They continue at the teat twelve months, and are 
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| Nai e data 4 0 hough 8 
"bby differed greatly 48 to the be Er of its exiſt- 5 
ence. Buffon limits it to twenty, or twenty-two years "1 
en It 4e cena, however, hat it Bis anch be- 8 
vond N wee e which | 5 
died | 
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Tower. above ſeventy years 3 and one, 9 560 from the ; 
river Gambia, dieTthere,. not long age, at 
three. 7 gel- bete animals have bee - 
+ that, dhe time of their : 
de „nd the dme of their a wee x peifitiong LED 
EN SY. kr 198167 as ; 0 9 45 2 15 . . i . 

) her youngy'Þ remar- EE. 
kably firong : for e ee „me is more feroeious than | 
die Laon birafatf makes her incurfions with greater boWw. 

haut ditinBtion, every animal tharfalls — 
in her way, and carries it W dons cubs. 8 75 
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Taz POLAR, on GREAT WRITE BEAR, 


* ſ mio differs Freaily from 25 Brown Bear, a8 
well by the length ö its- Head and ne. k, as by growing to 


= above double the fize. Some of. dim are thirteen feet 


long. Their limbs are of great ſize and ſtrength; their 
bat long, harth, and diſagreeable to the touch, and of a 


Weich white colour; nan agdeds 
og elf teeth large. , | 5 
F „ | Tess 

; 1 | 
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| ASHE mm 

Tris mime inhabits only the coldeſt parts of the globe. 
It has been found above latitude $0, as far as navigators 
have' penetrated: northwards 3 ; which I . 
an eee. to Its A nature. Rey 


28 


» * 22 i 1 


Tu EY. 18 ſeldom: —— Ren farther Guth thai wen. 
foundland; and are chiefly met with on the ſhores of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, on one 9 l 
thoſe of Nova Zembla on the cher. 3 


1 ' 15 7 00 1 75 5 * 5 2 1 8 wh” Fr ety 
1 3 W of | the manner of hunting them 
by the natives . ene n in eee „ 
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- « Tax EY 8 . to 8 pe ground, fres 
quented by the Bears, about ſun - ſet. Their firſt buſineſss... 
when they arrive there, is. to look out their tracks and. 


particularly to the freſheſt of them, always paying. a regard 


to the ſitustion with reſpect to concealment, and taking 
aim at the animal as it paſſes by, or as it adyances or goes 
from them. Theſe tracks are numerous between the woods 
wd the lakes,” ns are often found among the long ſedgß 
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Wund and fnoke iſſur, and furiouſly attac ks his ay 
. fies. Te have not faficient' ume to te- bad chelr Pieces, 


ae and ne wparein * the vaten. 


afterwards kneel, or lie down, a8 the des of 
their Gination may require 3 and, haviog the pear-ſpears 
in readineſs by their fide, wait the arrival of their Same, 


ö Theſe precautions are extremely neceffary on many AC». 


counts, that the bunters, may make ſure of their mark: 


for the price of ammunition is fo high at Kamtſchatka; | 
' that the value of a Bear will not purchaſe more of it than 
Will load 7 wuſquet! four or Ive times. Nis much ore 

materia on! another confide 
- ſhould not render the animal 3 of purſultʒ fatal 
cConſequences too frequently enſue. The enraged beaſt 


18 N 


3 for, if the- frſt ſhut 


R Theme he 


Ks, 


makes itnmedlatefy wards tlie place : 


33 the Bear is fadom Red. X Ut 1 comes within the 


55 e of fifteen yards 3 therefore, iv ho uld not kap. 
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to fall, they immediately 1 ap to receive Him upon 
ef il peas, 1 their 925 1 gs, in 4 «mk . 
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I e br 1a; 
m thei pagan cial Rab wache depasbes kowärds 
chem. Should Ihe parry the thruſt, (Which theſe ariirials 
cre for Jed te do, bythe Rrength and agfllty ef 


aer 88 ani break im upon his opponents, the cenffick 
decomes dreadfel, and it is ſeldom _ weeks ou i ub cen x 
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fuRivnr br alanine ure ebeed by de K nN E 
ales; -whoz From: CI ORG, derive eonſiderable 
in hunting. They never prefutme to fire nt 3 + 
young Bear, if e er ds fo de Ne; 3 fors if #367 
Houkd "happen to be Killed, due becomes enraged - 
e deghee ; and; ir me enn only obtain à fight 
of the offender, ſhre 3s ure to de revenged, or die in hs 
attempt. On che "other hand, if the mother mould bB 
Hot, "the cubs continue by her Ede, after the bas been a2 
long tie dead; exhibiting, by the moſt affecting gelt: 
tures and motions, be moſt poignant affliction. The 1 
hunters, inftead of commiſeratin their diftreſſes embrace bw | 
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46 Ir Ts yeracity. of the Kamtſchadales is to be de- 
pended on, the ſagacity of the Bears is as: extraordinary 
as their natural affeftion. — Innumerable are the ſtories 
Which Rc relate to this effect. One ye inſtance 


2 


3 the: natives as a a woll-atteſted fat, 15 is. 8 ftra- 
tagem they put in practice to cateh the, Bareins, which 
run too ſwift for them to. expect ſueceſz i in purſuing them. 


Theſe animals herd together in great numbers; and their 


uſual haunts are low grounds, at the foot of rocks and 
precipices, where they delight in broufing. - The Bear 
purſues them by the ſcent, till he obtains a view of them; ; 
and. then advances warily, keeping i in a ſituation above 
chem; at the ſame time concealing bimſelf among the 
rocks as he approaches, till he is almoſt immediately over 
them, and near enough to carry bis purpoſe into execution: 


po then, with his paws, he puſhes down large pieces of che 


rock amongſt the herd below. If he perceives that he 


Has ſucceeded, in maiming any of the flock, he, immedi- 
ately purſues them; and, according to the injury the poor 


OR have recxingds _ eicher proves ſucceſsfol in 
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1 Nele 9 this animal. is as remarkable as «tin 
attachment to its young. A few years ſince, the crew of 
a boat, belonging to a ſhip in the whale-fiſhery, ſhot at a 
Bear, at a ſhort diſtance, and wounded it: the animal. 


immediately ſet up the moſt dreadful yells, and ran along | 
the ice towards the boat. Before it reached it, a ſecond 


ſhot was fired at, and hit it. This ſerved to increaſe its 
fury. It preſently ſwam to the boat, and, in attempting 
to get on board, reached its fore foot upon the gunnel; but 
one of the boat's crew, having a hatchet, cut it off. The 
animal ftill, however, continued to ſwim after them, till 
they arrived at the ſhip;, and ſeveral ſhots were fired at it, 
which alſo took effeck: but, on reaching the ſhip, it : 
immediately aſcended the deck; and the crew, having fled 
into the ſhrowds, it was purſuing them thither, when a 
ſhot from one of them laid it dead upon the deck, 
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Tax fleſh of the Bear is white, and ſaid to taſte like 


mutton. - The fat is miclted for train-olly, and that of the 
feet bn uſed in medicine. | ISNT 
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which. error aroſe from its being nearly of the ſame fize, 
poſſeſſing the ſame diſpoſition to eruelty, and a general 
enmity to the animal creation. Its chief difference is in 
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Tax Panther i is found in "Barbary, and all the intetme. 
Aste countries in Africa, that lie between that and Guinea; 


and is peculiar to Africa, a8 the War is to Aſia, AG 
i x ; that has life, ' 
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ferting, at "ak Low the dec of. 
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1 near ass 
the Rane? in theie pan * Lewis exhibited 1 : 
Panthera in one ſhow; Pompey the Great, 410; 
Auguſtus, 420. Notwithſtanding which, wel ATE. Da 
: Gurirmhing in the ioutbem parts: of Guinea, / - 90 £181. 
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Tin 18 — is |: called the Red Tiger by M. Boſc, bY . 

but it is extremely different from the Tiger of the Eaſt. 8 
It is a native of the continent of America, from Canada 
to Brazil; and, in South America, is called Puma, and Ep 
miſtaken for the Lion; It is the ſcourge of the colonies — 


ö 4 OTE in the hotter parts of America, and is fierce and ravenous ; . 
1 8 W Os eben degrees It ſwims over the broad rivers, and . 
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a N * nat an g ron v. 1 
attacks the cattle, even in in L | 
hunger, It does not even 1 mkind 11 
is ſubtlued by the rigoursf the Ama Kays Amt : 
the ſmalleſt cur, when accompanied 4 bis an 1 
there make Bee. bs; ſecurity 


in the winters carp: themſelves. with ics the fed 


18 eaten en by them, and is s ſaid to be as white, and as good 


28 veal. The back, neck; rurmp, and ſiges of this animal, 


are of a browniſh red, mixed with duſky hairs, - and-the | 


belly ts whitiſh ; che teeth are of A vaſt ſize, und the claws 


_are-white, bremen and 5785 r 
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Wai s diſtinguiſhes 45 "= 5 | 
has long excited the wonder of mankindg is a e 
| in the lower part of the belly of the female in which the 
teats are Jodged, and Where the young are ſheltered a ben 
as they are brought forth; at which: time they are blind 
naked, [mail, and imperſect. Natureß- therefbre; ban 
very providential y provided them with Witt mitem 
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aſylum, until they can perfect their being. - But when 
they are grown ſtronger, they ſeek; ſhelter here, as chick- 
ens under” the wing of the hen; here they repoſe from 
fatigue, or-ſeek their food when hungry. On theſe oc- 


: _— the dam moſt readily opens her bag to receive 


chem. 1 he fleſh of the old Opoſſum is nike that of a 
. ſucking Pigz, the Indian women: dye its hairy: and weave it 
into girdles,” "The ſkin has a very offenſive tell: the 

head, which is Ike that of the Fox, has Gfty teeth; the 
eyes are blacks lively, and placed upright ;. the ears Large, 
| broad, * and iſparer the tall is partly covered with 
ſeales, and partly: with ha'r, which is ſuppoſed to be that 
bart of | the young that cannot, be concealed in the pouch, 
and — Nature, therefore, has provided with this at- 
| The feet reſemble Hands; tek e 1 0 
ene _ | with white crooked nails. | 
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1 Tux: tail of this ankwal rently reſembles a Shakes by 
Which if will ſulpend itfelf an one tree, and, by ſwyimging 
its body, throw itſelf among the- branches of another. Ir 

deſtroys poultty,- ſucking the blood without devouring the 
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Jaguar, Black Tiger Ocelot, Margay, 
Serval, Lynx, Caracal, Wolverine or Glutton, Race 


Badger, Tiger Cat; Wild Cat, e reer a let 
| Kid, too numerous fo ln . 
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They are ſo ſmall and flexible, as to wind, ke 
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Civet· Cat, Martin, "i 


A, el, it is an agreeable 


| perfume. They are all equally rapacious and cruel : they 
ſubſiſt only by theft; and find their chief protection i in their 
minuteneſs. From the ſhortneſs of their legs they are flow 


in _ which ann ta is made vp by their patience, 


r 2 | cat's 


24 HESE little, active, and epterprifing e are FR 
ticularly. ditinguithed, ſtam other carnivorous. kinds, by. 
their long ſlender bodies, which are admirably adapted 
to their manner of living, and methods of taking their | 


iſhed ey fragt glands, Mo near 
eb”; an unctuous matter continually 
exudes; the effluvit' of of which, in the Pole-cat; Ferret, 


Weaſel, Badger, Kc iy. e affenſive; but, in the 


ki, 
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aſſiduity, and cunning. Their prey being precarious, they 


can live a long time without food. When they fall in with 


plenty, they immediately kill every thing within their 
reach, before they begin to ſatisfy their appetite; ; ſucking 


the blood of ann animal, defore r Cat Veste IT an 
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ſhall, therefore, begin with the ſmalleſt of this numerous : 


claſs, and proceed gradually upwards to the largeſt, 
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1 Py 8 n a native of the warm 
climates of Africa or Aſia, can live in temperate, ard even 
in cold countries; but it muſt be fed with nouriſhing diet, 
- carefully defended: againſt the ſeverities of the weather. 

Numbers of them are kept in Holland, for the purpoſe of 
collecting this valuable perfume. The civet procured at 


Amſterdam: is more eſteemed than that which comes from 
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the'Lieva t or India, being Teſs adulterated. To collect 


this perfume, the animal is put into a cages which is fo 


narrow, that it cannot turn itſelf: the cage is opened at 
one end; and che animal drawn backwards, by the tail 
1 held by its hind legs: a ſmall ſpoon. is then 
uced into che pouch [which contains the perfume, 
with which it is-carefully. ſcraped, and the matter-put into- 


a veſſel, properly . ſecured... This operation is performed ; | 
two or three. times, a week. The quantity of odorous hu- 
mour depends much on the quality of the nouriſnment.. 


and the appetite of che auimal, which always produces 


more, in proportion to the goodneſs of its food. Boiled 
fleſhy eggs, rice, ſmall animals, birds, and particularly 5 


fiſh, are the kinds of Food the Civet moſtly. delights in 3. 


but theſe ought to. be varied, ſo as to excite its appetites, 


and preſerve its health. It requires very little water; and, 
though | it drinks ſeldom, it dif :harges its urine, frequently. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, chat, in this operation, the 
male is not to be diſtinguiſhed, from the female ; from. 
which Greumſtance it has been ſuppoſed, that this animal. 
was the Hyzna of. the ancients 3. and_it is certain, that. 
moſt ; of he. fables related Loncerning the e are, in 
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PRs 2 cettain ways, applicable .to the Civet. The. Angzente 
Vers well ac quainted with the pomatum of the Civet, and 
aſcribed. $0, it certain powers of exciting love; for, which. 
in i 288 a of the Eaſt. . 0 
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every bart o its body : the ait aud {kin are ſo thoroughly 
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d With it, that they retain it long after being taken 


from the body of che animal. If a perſon be ſhut up in 
the ſame apartment, it is almoſt inſupporrable; e's _ 


N 0 rage, it becomes Mill mote . 
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es teeth” or this creature e and E but 
its claws are weak.” It is an zctive and nimble animal : 


it leaps li like a Cat, and. runs with great ſwiftneſs. It lives 
nc 5 like 
he Weaſel, will ſometimes fteal into the yard, and carry 

of 1 Its "7 Kine i in the xj and it is probable, 
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that i can ſee well enough to purſue its prey during the. - 
fight, a as it is known to be moſt aQtive at that time, 
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1 15 animal i is very prolific in its native limes. but, OED 
though it lives, ar produces its perfume, | in temperate re- | 
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18 ; Jimaller chin ths Ciyet. It has a long 
body, . ſhort legs, ſhaxp ſnout, let & head, and ſmooth 
colt hair, of a gloſſy aſh. colour, marked with black ſpots, 
Which are round, and ſeparated on the fides, but ſo nearly 
unite on the- back, as to have the appearance of ſtripes 
along the body. Upon the 'neck and back it has a kind 


of. mane, which forms a black freak from the. head to the 
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tail, the latter of which is as long as the body, and is 


marked with: ſeyen/ or eight rings, alternately black and 
white; the ſpots on the neck alſo appear to form fireaks; 
and it has a white ſpot under each eye. Under the tail, and 


in the very fame place with the Civet, it has a pouch, 


in which is ſecreted a kind of perfume 3 but it is much 
weaker, and its feent ſoon evaporates. 17 is ſomewhat 
ware ben! me e e . er r ** ; 
ed. Belen af. 
fures us, that he has ſeen them in the houſes at Conftan-. 
tinople as tame as Cats ; that they were permitted to 
run about, without doing the leaſt miſchief; and that 


. to akt; in being more e tam 


they were called Conſtantinople Cats; though, indeed, 


they have nothing 1 in common with that animal, except | 


the ſkill of watching and eatching mice. Naturaliſts pre- 


tend, that Genets inhabit only moiſt grounds, and reſide. 
along the banks of rivers, and that they are never found 
on mountains or dry grounds. Their ſpecies is not nume- 
rous, or, at leaſt, not much diffuſed ; for there are none 


in Europe, except Spain and Turkey; in the former of 


vhich he probably obtained his name, as it is not derived +> 
Ds 6, 5 0 6 ; . 3 from. PS. 
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| tram the ancients. They {ens tb require a warm climate 
4 to ſubſiſt and multiply in, and yet they ure not found in 
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| Tux Sable is about the ſize of the Martin, which it 
very much reſembles in form. It lives in holes in the 
rarth, by the banks of rivers, and under the roots of 
trees. It makes its 5 meft of. f mol, ſmall Ban 9 
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247064 Aa very or on; lein ans 750 STAR great 
agility, from tree to tree, in. purfuit of ſmall birds, wood- 
reer pet Ke. It will likewiſe eat” rats, fiſh, 
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Tux 5 of this ee which 1805 in Worms 


ber, and ends in February, is chieſty carried on by the 
criminals who are conſined to the deſert regions of Siberia, 
or by ſoldiers ſent thither for that purpoſe, who generally : 


remain there for ſeveral years. Ihe hunters are all under 
the neceſlity of furniſhit ing a certain quantity of furs; in 


order to injure which as little as poſſible, they ſhoot only 


With a ſingle ba. They are frequently taken in traps, 


or killed with blunt arrows. As an encouragement to 
the hunters, they are allowed to ſhare among themſelves . 
"FAS tins they take above the allotted 1 Which, 
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| in the courſe 'of 2 few Wende amounts to en een 
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24 Das 18 an of ks 3 ane 9 Hae 3 
long black hair, of a gloſſy brightneſs. Old furs do not 
retain their gloſs... The Ruſſians and Chineſe have 4 
method of dyIng their furs; but they are eafily diſcovered, 
; having neither 7295 ſinoothweſs nor 7e brig 
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Tun bellies . the a which are Gold in 54 

are about two fingers 1 in breadth, and are tied together in 
bundles,” of forty pieces, which are fold at frem one ts 
two pounds ſter ing. The tails are ſold 0 85 e 
from fave to eight . 
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5 whiteneſs; but theſe Inſtances: are 5 rare, and bought 
: only as curiolities. WALES : , 


| Tur Ink of FER Sable are „ ele to 
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. they have no. other methodiof- Ending their 7 
way back, 'but by marking the trees as they advance: 


if this ſhould by any means fail them, they are inevitably 8 
loſt; Such are the hardſhips our fellow - creatures aA 
- £9; to ennie wants of the vain and luxuriantsl | 
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5 | * > Tur Wa Sable brings forth i in the nee d be- 
from three to five at Nie od ond 
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Tus newer 18 . only Quattriped? that Ras a hay 


broad tail, covered with ſcales, which ſerves i it as a rud- 
der in the water, and alſu as a cart to carry materials for 


its building on land. The hind feet are webbed, but the 
fore feet are not, from the neceſſity of ufing them Ag. 
hands. © The: fore-part, in general; reſeinbles à quadru - 


bed, and che hind bee gh. The woech ale formed ile 


„ e 5 5 4 STS; 
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1 inches N and three WN Dh th 
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"4 faw, with which they eut the wood they uſe in build. 


Ing -their huts, and damming the water out of them, 7 5 
The fur, which is of a deep cheſnut brown, is the mot To 
valuable material uſed in che hat manufactory. Its length, | 4 
from noſe to tail, is about three 14 Wd the. tail is eleven 6113 
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1 Jo and 4%! they? 0 | Mm n their . two and 
chtee hundred, which they continue all the reſt of the 


year. Wherever they meet, they fix their abode, which grea 
is always by the fide of a lake or river. The ſagacity of arch 
this animal is truly worthy the conſideration of the Natu- than 
ralift and Philoſopher, which it is impoſſible to confider, 
without the greateſt humiliation to human pride. When 1 
we ſee a Beaver, with only its feet, teeth, and tail, ca · coll 
pable of building a hut, as commodious for. itſelf and WE 
young, as a cottage can be rendered to a peaſant, even with Wi teſe: 
the aid of reaſon and mechanical tools, what is the boaſted wh 
Jenin, of Mas. . WY 8 5 . | | wt 
| VV 2 5 tber 
1 . fix their 9 al a 14 air to Gs one 
they build a dam or pier, which eroſſes the fiream, ſo u Thel 


ADR EDS yg. 
ulld - to form a piece of water ; but, if they ſettle near a lake, 
hem, not liable to inundation,. they ſave themſelves this trouble. 
wel To form this dam or pier, they drive ſtakes of about ſive 
acc, or ſix feet in length, watt ling each row with twigs, and 
filling the in erſtices with clay. \ That fide next the water 
is ſloped, and the other perpendicular. The bottom is 


from ten to twelve feet thick, Sradually diminiſhing to the 


o and top, which is but two or three feet at moſt. This dam fs 
of the generally from eighty to an hundred feet in length. The 
which greatneſs of the' work, compared with the ſmallneſs of the 
city of architect, however aſtoniſhing, is nor more wonderful | 
Natu- than its RE and NIN we” FE 
| — Sy 
Tur 1 are erected near he 3 in he water 
collected by the da.riss They are either round or oval, 
and are built on piles. The tops being vaulted, the infide 
reſembles an oven, and the outſide a dome. The walls, 
which are two feet thick, are made of earth, ſtones, and 
ſticks, and plaiſtered with all the ſkill and excellence of 
the moſt expert maſon. Every houſe has two openings, . 
one into the water, and the other towards the land. 
* height is about. 9225 feet, From two to thirty 
. | | Beavers | 
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Beavers inhabit each dwelling; ; and, in each pond, there 
are from ten to twentysfive houſes, They have each « 
bed of moſs; and are ſuch. perfect epicures, that they 
2 Wp on h e N 8 75 fruks which the 
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4 W ht Abende that A an 8 ae 
called Caftoreums which is mixed moſt ſucceſsfully in ſeve- 
ral byfteric and cephalic, medicines. An oil is likeiſe 
extracted from it, called Oil f Cher, which, While it 


remains in its liquid, unctigus are, is uſed Ihe cure 


of feveral diſorders. - 
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Ta formidable as it is in its appearance, 
would be much more truly ſo, if it poſſeſſed the power, 
ſo erroneouſly aſcribed to it, of darting its quills at its 


enemies, and killing them at a diſtance. It is about two 


foe long, and fifteen i inches in N „The head, belly, 
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and legs, are covered with ſtrong briſtles; 3 its whiſker 
- are long: the eyes are remarkably ſmall; and the ears 
are like thoſe of a Man: the tail is covered with white 
quills, which 3 are mort and tran parent; its legs are mort; | 
ade bas Foe 1 e 8 
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; it goth * 


Tus ane yy | 5 ute 1 15 | Eg : ene, and « ere ee, 
the Jargeſt, of which are from ten ten to fifteen inches i in 


| length, thick in + the | middle, aun extremely arp at he | 
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HN as > Hoop ther theſe. quilts a are- 4s for Calf. 
defence, than the purpoſe of attacking an enemy. They 
only ſhed them when they moult which, in ſome mea- 
ſure, thows their alliance to the Bird Creation, though 
not deſtined. for flight, having neither wings nor feathers, 
The quills being found a ſufficient defence againſt the 
moſt formidable animals; ſhew how powerful 'the weakeſt 
materials may be rendered, when 1295 8 85 8 80 and 
£ e 8 n Wee e 


; and A ſmaller: . 


1 ae and. Ital 
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8 is 8. om wal. args of the with with, 


which this animal is armed, that a Wolf, it is aid, was 


once found dead, with ſome of the quills nicking i in Vil | 
mouth; which muſt, doubtleſs, have been cauſed by his. 
raſh attempt, forced We Extrowe, en 6 to ent this b 


W defended animal. 
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IT | Porcupine 83 geleribed to be an FTE" 
bre animal, living entirely on fruits, roots, and vegeta«s 
tables; but ſome naturaliſts, particularly Dr. Goldſmith, | 
aſſert, that they. prey upon Serpents, with which they 
live. in perpetual enmity. Their method of attacking | 


them i is deſcribed to be, that the Porcupine rolls itſelf on 


them, wounding them with its quills, until they expire, : 
bak an are . wee oa the _ fs 
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ly they. are frequently. found wild, 
eng, they. are. not, originally, natives of any part of 
Europe. The fleſh, of this animal is frequently expoſed, | 
and fold for food, in the public markets at Rome, where l 
it is eaten. The Itatian Porcupines have ſhorter quills, 
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. erde beilig ct with ſhines of «hone Wo. cnc? in 
length, is an inhabitant of Mexico and Brazil, living in 
5 woods, and feeding on fruits and ſmall birds. It preys 
by night, and ſleeps in the day. It makes a Sruntinz 
noiſe, and grows very fat. 
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HERR are two kinds of this animal; one of which 


| + has .two claws. on each foot, and is without: a tail; the 
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ingly ſhort 3 and the mouth extends from ear to ear. | ic 
The feet: of -this animal ire ſo ob! iquely placed, that an 
the ſoles. ſcarcely. ever touch the ground. The con- W 
firuQion 'of its limbs is fo _fGingutarz” chat it can move fee 
only at the rate of about three yards in an hour. Thus, wit 
unleſs impelled by N 1 Wa induced to 9882 and 
its place. ö . 1 
3 þ fan 
Tux sloth inhabits. many. parts | pn the @ſtern- fide of a 
South America. It is the meaneſt, and moſt ill- formed hat 
of animals. Leaves of trees, and "fruits, are its chief : 
food, It is a ruminating animal, for which purpoſe E 
Nature bas 117 5 it N Four Romache. | ſo p 
HAvinG once aſcended a 15 08 which it does. with great 4 
difficulty, it remains there till it has entirely ftripped it fligh 
of all its verdure, ſparing neither. fruit, bloſſom, nor their 
leaf; after which it is ſaid to devour even the barlæ: being cans 
unable to deſcend, it throws itſelf on the ground, where adm 
it continues, until hunger again compels it to renew its Wl 
toils, in ſearch of ſubſiſtence. To travel from one tree 


to another, at the diſtance. of one ee me Is, for for | 
ee CO F 
Tens ; 
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Tagen FO 3 and 3 incapable of mo- 


ar. tion, the Sloth is ſtrong, remarkably tenacious of ng 
1 and capable of enduring. a long abſtinence. from food. 
_ We are told of one that, having faſlened itſelf by its 
ove feet to a. pole, remained in that ſituation. forty . days, 
us, without the leaſt ſuſtenance. The ſtrength in ies legs 
nge _s feet is ſo great, that, having ſeized any thing, it 
is almoſt impoſſible to oblige it to quit its hold. The 
ſame animal laid hold of a Dog that was ſet looſe upon it, 
je of and held Mow faſt . ert its bet an he if Tg "Or: 
rmed 1 e 
chief „ 5 
rpoſe an effort l thi; Sloth iſs to move, appears 
ſo painful and difficult, as to Laufe it to utter the moſt 
1 pitiful cry; which is likewife wiſely given it for its pro- 
| great tection; for, being defence'eſs,” as well as incapable „ 25 
ped it flight, it could never eſcape deſtruction, were it not that 
- Mow their cry is ſo hideous, and lamentable in its tone, as ta 
being cauſe every: beaſt to avoid the ſound, How ought we to 
where almire the Wiſdom and Providence of the Almighty, 
new its who, dy the breath only of this defencelals animal, 3 
ne tree 


N A e for i its protection! 
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-W thou 46 injuffice to the” Great Creator of the 


| Viiiverſe, who never created any thing in vain, 


25. 


could we 


ſuppoſe; any an ima] was ever fo” formed, a8 to be incapable 
of comfort: although the Sloth carries 
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ries every appearance 
of rhiſery 1 in its nature, there cannot be a doubt but! it has 
 fativfations peculiarly fuited" to its e Ration, the 
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ATURE. ſeems to have reſerved all the wonders of 
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er power for thoſe remote countries, where Mantis moſt - | | 
wage, and Quadrupeds the moſt various, ' She fectns to a 
come more wonderful, in proportion, che further he 

tres From human inſpection. But this, in reality, only” 


. b 
* 


we”: : * 


- which they train for the purpoſe. When it. is ſurpriſed, it 
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ariſes from the attempts of Men to rid the country of 
ſuch ſtrange Feen in 8 As. he becomes 
more civilized. 


* 


Tuts animal is found only in South America, where | 
there are ſeveral varieties of them. They are all covered 
with a ſtrong cruſt or ſhell, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by the Wunder of the flexible e of which 
11 in e 8 0 4 $3 240 
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Tx Armadillo. is a harmleſs, Ae Slat; - it 
feeds on roots, fruits, and vegetables; grows very fit; 
and is oy eſteemed fot the e of its fleſh. 


"6 . hunt theſe animals with ſmall Dog, MW wilt 


runs to its hole, or attempts to make a new one, which Tur 
it does with great expedition, having ſtrong claws on is 
| Fore feet, with. which it adheres ſo firmly to the ground 
| that, if it ſhould | be caught by the tail, whilſt making] 
its way into. the earth, its reſiſtance is ſo great, that 
5 will ſometimes leave it in the hands of. its R 0 
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chere 
vered 
from 
Which | 
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ry fit; 
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riſed, it 
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avoid this, ar hunter has recourſe to artifice 3/ who, br 
» by 


tickling it with a ſtick, cauſes i 
e t to give up its ho RED 
ſuffer itſelf to be taken alive. If no kts Cd be | 
eſcape be left, it rolls inſelf up withia ies boeh 55 
2 in its head and legs, and bringing its ar 
7 5 a band to connect them more forcibly together: 5 
* : 45 it ſometimes eſcapes, by rolling itfelf over 3 ü 
e edge of a precipice, and :nerall 5 
aha, Py , 8² * falls to the botton | 


. Ta moſt faceefiful method of catching Armadillos, 
y ſnares Jaid for them by the ſides of rivers and places. 5 
where they frequent. They burrow very deep i in the: 
ground, and ſeldom ſtir out, except ug the night 
whilſt 1 ſearch af food. IT il 
T W: a 4 | | | \ 

HIS animal, which is det with ſhells, on the firſt 
view : 
* Rar a round mis-ſhapen maſs, with a long head, . 

= tail. Its fize is from one to three feet in length. 
ells, which reſemble a bony ſubſtance, 110 
e neck, fides, rump, and tail. This natural ; 

e one being jointed, the creature has the 


ou of f mal, 8 m th its e which reſembles a 
FE | | TIE: - 2 Ws 
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As theſe ſhells are only. ſufficient to defend the Arma. 
_ dillo from a feeble enemy, and-not equal to the reſiſtance 

of a powerful antagoniſt, Nature has furniſhed It with a 
method of incloſing its body within the covert of this 
armour. Thus, like the Hedgehog and Porcupine, it i: 
ſecured from danger, without having recourſe to flight ot 
reſiſtance, and becomes javulnerdble, while: in the midk 
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Tas tiraid and defenceleſs animal is another inſtanse 
of che bountiful care of Providence towards /Mankind. 
The Hare not only ſupplies us with a delicacy for our 
table, and a covering for our heads, (the fur being manu- 
factured into hats) but alſo affords us one of the. moſt 


wholeſome of our rural diverſions. 
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IT is an inhabitant of moſt parts of Europe, Aſia, 


Egypt, Barbary, Japan, Ceylon, and North America; 
but thoſe of Barbary, Spain, and Italy, are much ſmaller 
than ours. In Wales and F. rance they are generally larger, 
* not of fo fine a flavour. 


— 


n 3 HH WY W of Man, a hoſt 
of enemies, both in the animal and featherpd tribes, 
The Fox, Polecat, Stoat, and Weatel, hunt them, with 
fuch unremitting perſeverance, that, notwithſtanding their 
ſwiftneſs, it is with great difficulty they eſcape their ra- 
pacious purſuit. - The Weaſel will frequently faſten upon 
the neck of a Hare, while on her form; and hold there 
till it is quite dead, ſucking its blood while running. The 
Kite, Hawk, Owl, and many other birds of prey, are 

very deſtructive to young Leverets. This perſecuted ani- 
mal, however, like the Rabbit, is ſo prolific, as to afford 
a plentiful ſupply to thoſe: who protect it againſt the un- 
Jawful and deſtructive ſnares of the poacher. 

Tur female goes thirty days with young, and brings 

forth from two to four at a time, with their eyes open; 
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lhe breeds ſix or ſeven times a year, and ſuckles 3 


for twenty days, when her maternal cares. ceaſe, Aſter 


this time, they feed on graſs, roots, leaves, corn, plants, 


and the bark of young trees, to which they are often very 


deſtructive in nurſeries 8 80 We e breed when 
but a few PE: old. i A n . „ We je: = 8 215 a 
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Tuoven this Hare Wecken the 8 8 of 


all animals in its wild ftate, it will, if taken when young, 
become ſo tame and familiar, as to ſleep with the Grey- 
hound, Terrier, or Pointer ; 3 of which the writer of this 
article has been an eye-witneſs. This ſolitrry animal, al- 
though not poſſeſſed of the wily ſubtilty of the Fox, diſ- 
covers a moſt wonderful inſtinct, which has been given it 


for its preſervation. The; various ſtratagems and doubles 


2 


. * 


it makes, when hunted, 0{ayoiduleath, would excite the 
ſurpriſe of every beholder 3 nor or does it diſplay leſs ſaga- 
city and cunning, in preventing the poacher from tracing 
it through the ſnow, by taking the moſt extraordinary 


— to elude danger, before ſhe takes her form. 
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Tax Hare was formerly reckoned à great "delicacy 
among the Romans, but was forbidden to the Jews, and 
held ſacred among the 'aneient Britons, who religiouſly 
abſtained from eating ite We are told, that Boadicea, 
immediately before her laſt conflict with the Romans, let 
looſe a Hare ſhe had concealed: in her boſom; which 
taking what was deemed a fortunate courſe, it was looked 
upon as a good omen. The os Son to ws 
even till IR an e e ee A. lber 
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Tae. great e wee, Nee 0 the Hue, 
leaves but little to be ſaid by the natural hiſtorian, or the 


moraliſt, in its deſcription. | Their r figure, food, and na- 


tural properties, are nearly the ſame. The Hare ſeeks 
its ſafety by flight, while the Rabbit runs to its fubterra- 
neous burrow, which Nature has taught her to make, with 
an 9 Pxenuiey' not to be excelled by the moſt experienced 


3 miner, 
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miner. The froitfulneſa of the Rabbit ſo far exceeds 
that of the Hare, that, according to Pliny and Strabo, 
they were ſo great a nuifance in the Balearic Iſlands, 
in the reign of Auguſtus, chat they were under the 
neceſſity of imploring the aſſiſtance of a military force 
from the Romans to extirpate them. A Spaniſh hiſtorian 
alſo ſays, that, on the diſcovery. of a ſmall iſland, which 
they named Puerto Santo, or Holy Haven, where . they 
were ſaved from ſhipwreck, they put a pair of Rabbits on 
ſhore, which Increaſed fo much in the courſe of a few 
years, that they drove away the inhabitants, by de- 
ſtroying theit corn and plants, who left them to enjoy 
the iſland without W ae id oy 


Tuts animal 3 in Great Britafo, where the ſkins 
form a very conſiderable article in the manufacture of 
hats. Lincolnſhire, Norfolk, and Cambeidyeſiyre, at 

moſt noted for the TRICK) of Wem. | 


| Tur fleſh af the. Rabbit, as well as the Hare, was 
forbidden to the Jews and Mahometans. 


Tas 


_ d 2 ; 
Ice As if Ms. had; meant that” no part of the 5 
Tian ſhould be untenanted, ſo the Mole is formed in ſuch 
nich a manner, as to live entirely under ground. The Ge 
they of this animal ! is between that of the Rat and the Mouſe, 
ts on but without any reſemblance of either, being quite diffe- 
\ few rent from any other of the four-footed- race. It has a 
| Mr noſe like a Hog, but longer in proportion; inſtead of 
enjo) ears, it has only two holes; and its eyes are ſo remark- 
8 ably ſmall, that it is with the e mane —_ 
5 are diſco ver. e 
ure of Tux 1 as well as the ancients, were univer- 
ez are ſally of opinion, that the Mole was totally blind; but 
Dr. Derham, by the means of a microſcope, diſco- 
vered all the parts of the Nan 
* animal: : 
A vx RI ſmall degree of viſion being ſufficient for a 
11 creature deſtined to a ſubterraneous abode, Providence 


LY 
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has wiſely formed them in this manner; for, had they 


been larger, they would have been continually liable to 
injury, by the earth falling into them; to prevent which 
inconvenience, they-are like covered with fur, Another 
wonderful contrivance, to be obſerved i in Nature's works, 


3s, that this animal Is furniſhed with a certain muſcle, | 


by which it can exert, or draw back the ot as ne- 

15 990 15 „„ 
As a 3 for this bega 1 in e optic nerves, 
- the Mole enjoys two other ſenſes in the higheſt perfec- 


tion; viz. hearing and ſmelling; the firſt of which gives 


it the moſt early notice of danger, while the latter, al- 
though in the midft of darkneſs, directs it to its food, 
The wants of a ſubterraneous animal being but few, fo 
_ thoſe of the Mole are eaſily ſupplied; worms and inſects 
inhablring their regions, . their only food. 


Meme the Mole is qebiratly black, yet it is 
ſometimes ſpotted, and has alſo been found quite white, 


The fur 18 2 . and ger ſet, and ſmoother than the 
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T 118 animal, in the act of forming its . or runs, 


throws up large heaps of mould, which are extremely 
troubleſome and Injugious in meadows, graſs- lands, and 
cultivated-groundsz inn geſlruction; is conſequently an ob, 
jet of e far 5 e 8 


Tax 5 off 0 Male including the tail, which is 
about an inch, Js ſeven inches. It breeds in the ſpring, 
and e Pg LW Ih or five at a time. 
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TuS fingular, and, we may ey; pretty little animal, 
is a native of Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, and the deſerts 
between Balſora and Aleppo. It is about the fize of 2 
large Rat; has dark and full eyes, long whiſkers, broad, 
erect ears, and a head like a Rabbit. The tail is about 
ten inches long, at the end of which is a tuft of black 
1 1 wa white, The breaſt and belly are of 4 

a 5 whitiſh 


1 
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nimal, 
deſerts 
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broad, 
about 
F black 
re of 4 
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whitiſh colour ; but all the other part of the body i is aſh- 
colour at the bottom, and tawny at the ends. The fore 
legs are not above an inch in length, with fire toes on 
each, which are all furniſhed with ſharp claws ; but the 
hind legs, which are two inches and a quarter in length, 
and covered with ſhort hair, exactly reſemble thoſe of a 


203 


bird, having but three toes, the middle of which is the 


longeſt; they are alfo armed with ſharp claws. 


Tunis little animal is as ſingular in its motion as in its 
form; always PREY or ſtanding on its hind legs, and 


_ ufing the fore paws as bands, like the Squirrel. It will 


jomp fix or ſeven feet from the ground, when purſued, 


and run ſo remarkably ſwift, that few Quadrupeds can 


overtake it: it is a very inoffenſive creature, living 
entirely on ie, and ee in 195 gs like 


Rabbits. 5 S 


— 


a 


Ix the year 1770, two of them, which were exhibited + 


wür in x Which 1 were 7 


I'S 


Hs 


| in London, had nearly burcowed through the wall wn the 
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„Tus Jerboa makes its neſt of the fineſt and moſt deli. 
cate herbage; it rolls itſelf up, with its head between its 
thighs, and ſleeps, during the winter, without taking any 
nouriſhment. When purſued, it ſprings ſo nimbly, that 
Its feet ſcarcely ſeem to touch the ground, It does not 
go ſtraight forward, but turns here. and there, till it gains 
a burrow, where it quickly ſecretes itſelf. In leaping, 
it carries its tail ſtretched out; but, in ſtanding or walk- 
ing, it carries it in the form of an 8, the lower part 


Wehn the ground. 


IT is eaſily tamed, is fond of warmth, and ſeems to 
be ſenſible of the approach of bad weather, by wrapping 
itſelf up cloſe in hay. | | 


Tax is an animal of this ſpecies in Siberia, which 
is a more expert digger than the Rabbit itſelf; their bur- 
rows are ſo numerous in ſome Places, as to be even dan- 


gerous to travellers. 


Ir is related of this fatter, that it will cut graſs, and 


leave it in little heaps to dry; which not only ſerves them 
| for 
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for food, but, alſo mares their habitation warm us com- 


> A Ky 5 
| 4 Jerboa, fo called by Linnæus, 


| from its inhabiting 'the Tor d Zone, Which i is about the 
fize of a common Mouſe; and the Indian Jerboa, a .ſpe- 
eimer of which ware * deen in | the cab 
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Tas beautiful 141 OW 18 equally admirable for 
the neatneſs and elegance of its formation, as for its 


harmleſs 3 though naturally wild, it is ſoon familia» 
riſed to confinement and reſtraint ; and, though exceſ- 
- fyely timid, it is eaſily taught to receive with freedom 


 livelineſs and activity. Its diſpoſition is gentle and 


the moſt familiar careſies frem the hand that feeds it. 
= one” 
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—— bi panda and makes i s neſt of moſt 
or dry leaves, in the hellows of trees; it ſeldom de- 
ſcends upon the ground, but leaps from tree to tree 
with great agility. Its food conſiſts of fruits, almonds, 
nuts, acorns, &c. of which it accumulates great ſtores 


for winter proviſions, and ſecures them carefully near 


its neſt. In the ſummer, it feeds on buds and young 
ſhoots, and is particularly fond of the cones of the fir 
and pine trees. The ſpring is the ſeaſon. of love with 
the Squirrel, at which time the male purſues the fe- 
male, exhibiting wonderful proofs of agility; whilſt the 
latter, as if to make trial of the conſtancy of her lover, 
ſeems to avoid him, by a variety of entertaining ſallies, 
and, like a true coquette, feigns an eſcape, by way of en- 
bancing the value of the . bm we! forth 1 

er five e at a time. : 


Tux tail of this FE AE is its 1 ornament, which : 
ſerves alſo as "a defence from the cold, being large enough 


to cover the whole body z it likewiſe aſſiſts it in taking 
leaps from one tree to another; and we may add a third 


eren of it, which would ſeem. altogether impro- 
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2 | babe, 1 
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| hable, if we were nat aſſured of it by Linnsus and other 
naturaliſts; in attempting to croſs- a; lake or river, the 
Squirrel places itſelf upon a piece of bark, and, erecting 
its tail to eateh the Wind, boldly commits itſelf to the 


mercy of the waves. The ſmalleft guſt.of wind is ſuffi- 


cient to overſet a whole navy of theſe little adventurers; 
and, in ſuch ee, eee e 
W 30; ee eee 
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n ci 1 7 a bete ser coleiir, „ehen to 


red; the breaſt and belly are White; the ears are orna - 


mented with long tufts of hair; the eyes are large, black, 
and lively; the fore teeth ſtrong and ſharp; the fore 
legs are eutiauſſy furniſhed vith- STOR RHT hairs, which 
preject on exch fide like wh When it eats,- it fits 


erect, and uſes its fore paws as hands, N te 


its mou th. 


8 


r are wy ary varieties ny prop "reve * of 
which are to be found in almoſt every country ; but they 
chiefly abound in northern and temperate ali mates. 
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Tu fur of the Grey Squirrel, with which North- 


America abouads, is very NMahzable, 2 e under 


Fg. 
8 name of your 1. ER, 
gi FE 2 f 


Tux = Senddnd found at Hudſon- he is ſmaller than 
thoſe of Europe; it 15 marked along the middle of the 
back with x duſfey line, from head to tat; the belly is of 
a pale aſh=colours mottled with black; andthe tail, which 
is duſky, and- barred: with- black, is Het ens, nor ſo 
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"Tas animal is a native of New Holland, where it was 


firſt diſcovered by Sir Joſeßh Banks. Its head is ſmall 
and taper, the ears large and erect ; the upper lip is di- 
vided ; the end of the noſe is black, the noſtrils are wide, 


and the Jower jaw is ſhorter than the upper, both of which 


are furniſhed with whiſkers z it has, likewiſe, ſtrong hairt 
above and below the eyes: the head, neck, and ſhoulders, 
3 * | _ are 


* 
2 4 


rennen, ap” 


fmall.z the lower parts of the body increaſing in thickne& 
to the; rump 3. its-tail is long, very thick near the rump, 
and taper; the conſtructien of its fore feet is fingular, 
being/.extremely- ſhort, and only: vſeful zin digging, or 

bringing the food. to itz mouth: 3%it moves altogether on its 
hind legs, making ſucceſſive hounds of ten or twelye feet, 


with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, as to outſtrip the fleeteſt 
Greyhound it ſprings from rock to rock, and leaps over 
-buſhes ſeven; or eigbt feet high, with great eaſe : it has 
five toes on its fore feet, and three, on the hind feet, the 
middle one of which is. very long ; 3 the inner Gaye. is 


divided down the OLE] into two he 


Tur 3 reſts on its lind legs, which are hard, 
black, and naked on the vnder ſide. Its fur is ſhort and 


ſoft, of a reddiſh-aſh colour, lighter on the lower parts. 


It is the only quadruped that our coloniſts have yet met 


with in New South Wales Which n them with 
img food. 


8 3 of che Kanguroo 1 the largeſt of 


. Which that had been ſhot weighed about t4olbs and mea- 
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Fured, from the point of the noſe to the end. of the tal, 
Gx feet and an inch 5 the tail, two feet one inch; the 
head, eight inches; the fore legs, twelve inches; the kind 
legs, two feet eight inches : the Oe of the fore 
part of the ody, near the legs, is thirteen inches; and 
chat of the hinder part, tlitee feet. The other Kind ſel- 
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to the tail, it is about three feet ten inches in length, and 
the tail is about two inches and à half. It has a long ſien- 


der noſe, ſmall black eyes, and ſhort round ears; the 


N in the mouth; the legs are ſlight, the fore feet 


"Tas baying only four ws while the hind feet are armed en. 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY. 

five; the two middle claws of the fore feet are very large, 
ſtrong, and hooked ;- the hair on the upper part of the 
body is black, mixed with grey, and about fix inches in 
length; a black line; boungedabowe with white, extends 
from the neck, Acroſs: the ſhoulders, : \ 
tail is covered with coarſe e of i 
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Dale, 9 it lives 
chiefly” in the woods, concealing itfelf under the fallen 
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leaves. Tt ſeldom ventures. from its retreat; but when i 8 


does, the induſtry of one hour ſupplies it with food fur 


ſeveral days. It, feeds entirely upon ants and inſects, which 


are found in ſach abundance in the countries where theſe 
animals breed, that it is no uncommon thing to ſee hills, 
of five or fix feet high; thrown: up by theſe induſtrious 
inſects, where they Uve together it in a kind of community. 
As ſoon a8 the Anteater diſcovers theſe neſts, it either 
overturns, or dige them up with its feet, wien, thrüſting 


its long” tongue into their” retreats, It penetrates all the 


the paſſages of the neſts; and withdraws'it into its mouth 


loaded wWttr prey. At ſome ante, hen it apptonehes 
| 1 51 nd 


: * fides; the 


belly, taking every precaution to keep itſelf concealed; til 


it comes within à convenient diſtance of the place where 


it intends to make its banquet,” When, lying dloſely at its 
length; it thruſts forth its tongue acroſs the paths of theſe 


indefatigable inſects, where it lies motionleſs for ſeveral | 


minutes. The ants of theſe countries, ſome of which 
are half an inch in length, allured by "the appearance of 


its tongue, which is red and round; come forth and fwarm 
upon it in great numbers, when the tongue, being co- 
8 vered with a flimy ſubſtance, like birdlime, entangles 


every creature that lights upon it: when the tongue is 


ſufficiently covered with theſe inſects, it immediateiy 


draws it in, and de vours them all : it repeats the ſame 
arts until its hunger i is appeaſed, when it retires to its 
hiding- place, where it continues till it is _—_—_ excited wy 


the calls of __ | 


1 as hays animal appears to be, _ though 
without teeth, it is fierce and dangerous; and, when 
driven to an extremity, will fight with its claws with 
ſueh S that few creatures, if they once get en- 


tangled 


dne of theſe ant-hills, it creeps + ſlowly forward on ite 
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"tangled with its fore feet, can diſengage themſelves : even 


the Panthers of America are often unequal to the combat; 


for, ſhould: it once have an opportunity of cloſing in with 


its antagoniſt, it fixes its talons in their ſides, When they 
both, fall, and generally - periſh, together; for ſuch is 
eee vindictive. deſperation, that it will 
not ex tris ats itſelf, even from a dead adverſary. It ſleeps 
— talks, - but it is eaten by the Indlans. 
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17 OR FLYING MICE. 
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Tux animals of this ſpecies partake ſo much of 


the nature both of che bird and beaſt, that naturaliſts 


have been at a loſs in hich rank to place them; ' bu t 
theſe doubts exiſting no longer er, „they are now date 


allowed to take place among the quadrupeds, to which 


they are "evidently allied, both by their having hair and 


teeth, bringing forth their young alive, 1 the reſt of 
; their 
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213 NATURAL HISTORY. 

habitudes and conformations. It has, indeed, been placed, 
by Pliny, Geſner, and Aldrovandus, in the claſs of birds; 

but they did not conſider that i it wanted every character of 


that order, except the Power of flying. It does, indeed, | 
in ſome meaſure, preſent the appearance of a bird, when, 


with an, aukward and ſtruggling motion, it is ſeen ſup- 
porting TtſelK in the air at the duſk of the evening; but 
thoſe naturaliſts, who/ought to have watched its ; habitudes, 
and inſpeR its formation, are inexcafable for concurring 
in ſuch a a palpable miſtake; or it not only brings forth 
its young alive, which. has been already mentioned, but 
it ſuekles them Ukewiſe: : the mouth-is alſo furniſhed with 
teeth, its lungs formed- like thoſe of quadrupeds, while 


its inteſtines and ſkeleton bear the mot perfect reſemblance 


ry. * © 4 


to them. k! ED 


; Tu H x x bpesles moſt common in England, | is about the 
fize of a Mouſe, being nearly. two inches and a Half in 
length. The members, uſually called wings, are, in re- 
| ality, „ no other than the four i interior toes of the fore feet, 
extended to a great jength, connected by a thin membrane, 
whh, 46, extends to the hind legs and the tail. The 
. 8 "firſt 


. 2 ro 288 oo a <. wk 


when i it walks, an 


QYVADRUPBY Ss ans. 
firſt toe is quite 1 Anſwering dhe purpoſe, of, a heel 

k TR it wants to adhere to 
any ching, The, yer et, which. aye diplded into five: 


+ 


toes, nearly reſemble thoſe. of a Mouſe... The ſkin, or: 


| membrane by which it flies, is of a duſky, colour; the 


4 


body is covered with a bort mouſe- coloured fur, tinged: 


with red ; the eyes aue very ſmall, Pry: ſhorts and; 
the extent of the W 87 Mrs © inches, Fa 


IN England, this creature m is „ firſt appearance 
early in the ſummer, beginning its flight in the duſk of 
the evening. It uſually haunts the ſides of woods, glades, 
and ſhady walks; and frequently ſkims along the ſurface 


of the water, in purſuit of gnats and other inſects. They 


fly in a very irregular diteRtions” and with much ſeeming 
labour, which, when once interrupted, it is with diffi- 
culty they can prepare for * ſecond elevation: ſo that, if 
it ſhould happen to fall to the ground by any accident, it 
is almoſt impoſſible for it to eſcape. It is the only crea- 
ture which will venture to remain in caverns, and frightful 
ſubterraneous'abodes, where it remains, in a fate of tors - 
iter, unaffected by every change of weather. 
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Tuev ie Bat may, generally pbakeipz, be ent- 
eſs and moffenfive,” yer it Wit when oppor- 
tunity offers, wwmetfmes fel into a Harder, "ind prey upon 


fat bacon,” tallow; Rel but as this crtumiftance does not 


often happen, * being prineipaliy employed in purſuing 
inſects muell mere noxioes! than themſetves, we may 
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Tusven che Bat may, ge enetally baking, be confi 
tes harmkils and moffenfive,” yer dt in, „nen oppor- 
tünfty offers, ſometimes fea into a Harder, and prey upon 


fat bacon,” tallow; el but as this inc does not 


often thappen, * being prineipaliy employed in purſuing 
inſects meth mere noxious! than theniſetves, we _ 
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_the ſource of the Nite, where oy are ain to be met with 


Tux S call his» 0 a e ind the porto 3 | 


| Lagarto, ſignifying, [i in their language, Aa Lizard. Thoſe 
brought to England. are very ſmall," whe: compared with 
thoſe which are to be met with in dhe untries where 
they breed. As 4 proof of which, one that was diſſected 
at Siam, by the account ſent to the Royal Academy at 
Paris, meaſuxed eighteen feet and a half in length, out of 
which the tail was five feet and a Half, and the head and 
ork upwards of two; feet, and Wu, * thickeſt part 
it meaſured "yr Neg AA | 
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Tux colour of the body was; on the upper part, of a 
dark brown, and of a whitiſh citron colour below, with 
large ſpots of both colours on the fides. From the ſhoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail, it was covered with large 
ſquare ſcales, diſpoſed like parallel girdles, in number 
about fifty-two, decreaſing in thickneſs as they. approach 
nearer the tail. In the middle of each girdle there were 
four protuberances, which roſe. higher as they came nearer 
the end of the tail, compoſing four rows, of which the 
two middle ones were the loweſt, which formed three 
channels, growing deeper the nearer. they came towards 
the tail, 1 


4 REY N 
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Tux Crocodile Gin eggs . ihe fize of thoſe of the 
Gooſe, from ſixty to two hundred i in number, which ſne 
covers up, With great care, in the hot fand, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the watery at bigh- water mark. When theſe 
eggs come to maturity, the creatures break from their 
confinement, without the aſſiſtance of the mother, and 
immediately ſeek the water by inſtinct. Providence, how- - 
ever, which orders every thing for the benefit of man- 
kind, 3 in order to diminiſh the number of theſe voracious 

| creatures, 


224 NATURAL HISTORY. 

creatures, has. very wiſely ordained them as a prey, not 

only to, the birds which live by the river ſide, but alſo to 

their parents, which lie ready to intercept and devour ” 
them; while the few that eſcape, find a very precarious 
retreat in the rivers, where they lead a life of continual 
hoſtility, preying upon each other. Were it not for this 
warfare amonſt themſelves, they would increaſe to ſuch a 
ug ance as to infeſt al the ind e che earth. 
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© | BY Ce lHon is produced ISS pot ay: Alke Ks; 
155 1 ad 15 Lizard, enten it neatly reletnbles, except M 
$2 | head an I” d bac N - Which "are not fo flat as in thoſe ank- 


8 N According to ſome travellers,” It fits upon trees, in n 
iy en hs pond, in ocker to avoid the K ferpenitsy- 
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2s: NATURAL HISTORY. _ 
Tur head of this animal is not unlike thet of a fiſh, 
; being joined to the breaſt by a very ſhort neck, covered 
on each fide with cartiſaginous membranes, reſembling the 
«gills of fiſhes. On the top of the head is a ereſt, and 


two others above each eye, between which are two cavities 
near the bop of the head. The muzzle is blunt, at the 


| end of which there i is a hole on each ſide for the” noſtrils ; | 


but there are-no 0 ears * ths: 9 ſt . of 722 A 


Pn Wo 
Py >. Wi WE ut, 12 


Tus: Jaws are furniſhed: ook or rather with 2 


bone in the form of teeth, which it makes but little uſe 


of, living chiefly on flies and other inſects, which! It ſwal- 
- Jows. without chewing. The eyes, Which are very large, 
being almoſt half an inch i in diameter, are of a globular 
figure, having a fingte eyelid, Aike a cap, With a hole in 
the middle, through which the fight appears: : this eyelid 
he has, a grain. like ſhagreen, as well as the other parts of the 

ſkin, which always keeps Its colour, notwithſtanding any 

change which the body may aſſume. But the moſt extra- 
ordinary circumſtance relating | to the eye of this animal i is, 

that it often moves one while the other appears to be en- 


tirely at reſt; nay, ſometimes one eye will ſeem to look 


0 direct 
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© th S 834 


Clay 
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rgey 
zular 
le in 
yelid 
f the 
8g any 
extra- 


nal is, 
be en- 
to look | 
VreAly 


aire@ly forwards while the other ietooking babes a 


one Will look up to che og, while 1 other is directed bo 
medias 1 5 
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TH K* thickneſs of Hh body &ifers at different Gab | 


99 the back to the belly it will ſometimes meaſure two 


inches, which may be ſoon after decreaſed fo one, having 
the power of lowing up; and contracting itſelf at plea- 


ſure; which power is not confined to the extenſion of the 


* een but alſo the DON and e Ss 


Taz Akin, ade is «Si GOD 0 dhe Dd Is 1 an 
„ and has a. grain ſothething ſhagreen, but 
much ſofter. It is thickly ſtudded (with ſmall protube- 
rances, which ſeem to be highly: poliſhed, all of which, 


together with the {king are covered with al moſt impercep- 


tible ſpots of a pale red and yellow colour, which, when, : 
the animal dies, becoines of a 1 brown. : 


a 
5. 3% 


fiat the: | Sass \ is at 2 in a 305 W the 
protuberanees ene a blueiſh grey, except on the 
eee e e, with a little yellow 5. bur, © 
UT” _ 12 when 
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den in the ſon, ir is of à greyiſh brown, inclinitg to a 


does not affect, changes into ſeveral brighter colours, 


forming ſpots about the fize of half a finger in breadth : 
fame. of: theſe. ſpots deſcend from the ſpine, half way on 
| eee Teva e921; ns Ep 


n the fan goes off: 10 be e returns 
| 1 degrees, and fpreads alf over the body, the bottom of 
che feet excepted. Sometimes it appears ebvtred with 
brown ſpots of a greeniſh hue. If wrapped up in a white 


nnen cloth- for two or three minutes, its natural colour 


will. become much lighter,” but not quite white, as ſome 
<_— 6s lt 6 any thr hugh the eee hy 


2 1 i 
ia * 3 4 . 


An ingenious W in bis 3 FOI 8 ſays 


be had feur of theſe animals in his poſſeſſi om at one: time, 
ich changed tbeis colors bur different times, in half un 
aur, want ae vident seas, But henddethereta, that 
8 KY: ” | their 


54 their moſt conſtant colour is a beautiful green ſpotted with 
yellow, and ſometimes with brown. They often aſſume a 
= grey, or rather a mouſe- colour, and ſometimes 1125 of 2 
NE, Mole. LS 5 25 
on : | 7 
Beten an there vo K 8 Duguetions, one . 
Which is to e Hund in Egypt, the other in Arabia; 
urns which another author adds a third which is do be . 
n of with in Mexicoz but thoſe from Egypt ere reckoned the 
with largeſt, generally meaſuring a: boot in e, whale the 
5 «hers ſeldem l fx inches. | | 
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Tas TORTOISE. 


Tar Ai is vſually di vided into two * ; thoſe 
that live upon land, and thoſe that ſubſiſt in the water: 
but uſe has made a distinction even in the name; the one 
being called Tortoiſe, the other Turtle. Seba has proved, 
however, that they are all amphibious ;- that the Land 
\ Tortoiſe will live in the water, and that the Sea Turtle 
Lan be fed upon land. The Land Tortoiſe is generally 
5 ; feunck 


8 % 


@ - 


10ſe 
ter: 
one 
ved, 


and 
zrtle 
rally 
undd 


„nn nns . 5 


found a one to ſive feet long, from the tip of the ſnoue 
to the end of the tail; and from five to eighteen inches 
acroſs the back, It has a ſmall head, ſomewhat reſembling. n 


23 


chat of a ſerpent; an eye without the upper lid, oe 
under eye-lid ſerving to cover and keep it in ſafety. 


out, or 


has a long ſcaly tail, like that of the Lizard. \ It can = | 
or conceal. its head at pleafii ure, under the great ; 


pent-bouſe of i its well, where it it remains pods my 


attacks.. p 


Ton reiszs are remarkable for longevity, bring: tenen | 
rally upwards of eighty years, 
the garden belonging | to Lambeth Palace, that was remem- 
| bered above an ; hundred and twenty. years. 


* 


T8 3 retires to ſome cavern. to fleep fn chav. 
e 3 during which time, when its food is no longer in 
plenty, it happily becomes inſen6ble to want 2 it is ſome ; 


% 


2 


There was one kept in 


* 


times buried two or three feet! in the ground, having firſt 


= 


 providently furniſhed its hole with moſs, graſs, and other 
: ſubſtances z as well to keep the retreat warm, as to, ſerve - 
for * in caſe it ſhould prematurely wake from. its ſtats. 


14 
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ol tupefaRion. From this dermant ſtate it , 
neee e e 


* re 


Tuzr are e * inte ben, when ey 
aue alten ns ſain gra ndance, | 


* o 


| Tux frength of this ade is very pet, . children have 
| een ſeen to get upon che beck o! of i it, when. it has not ap- 


% "4 af, 


peared to be overloaded, but moved off with f its burden to 
where it ne to be 5 * but would carry chem no 
e 45 255 "SPN 
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by © the A Fortis , al Tortoiſes nearly n 8 
other; their outward. coverin being compoſed of two 
great ſhells; one of which is laid upon the other, touching 
only at the edges : : but, upon a cloſer inſpeRion, we ſhall 
find that the upper ſhell is compoſed of no leſs than thirteen 
pieces, which are laid flat upon'the ribs, like the tiles of a 
houſe ; by which the ſhell is kept arched and ſupported, 
To an inattentive obſerver, the ſhells, both above and 
below, ſeem to make each but one piece 3 but they are 
bound together at the edges by very ſtrong and hard liga- 
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5 HIS 1 1s . with ſome variety, in amo 
* every quarter of the globe; in the northern ſeas of Aſia, . 
. Europe, and America, as well as the leſs frequented re. 


ions towards the ſouth pole. Its uſual length is from | 

five to fix feet; the body is cloſely covered wich=tior © 

hair, of various colours, ſmoath and ſhining 3 its tongue 

is forked at the end; it has two canine teeth in each jaw, — i 
1 7 „ 
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ſix entting teeth in the upper, and four in the lower; it 


has five toes on each foot, furniſhed with ſtrong ſh: rp- | 
claws, which enable it to climb the rocks, on which it 
- frequently baſks. It ſwims with great ſtrength and ſwift. 


neſs, is very playful, and ſports without fear abvut ſhips 
and boats. It feeds on various kinds of fb, and i is fre- 


3 Bly near the ſhore 3 in Ale of its a ; 


þ 729 
1 W 


e found in great NEE IR ke calls of 


| Great Britain; particularly 3 in the deep” receſſes and ca- 
verns in the northern parts of the igand, where they re- 
ſort in the breeding time, and continue till the young ones 


are old enough to go to ſea. The time for taking Seals 


is in the month of October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The hunters, provided with torches and bludgeons, 


enter the mouths of the caverns about midnight, and row 


in as far as they can, where they land; and, being pro- 
perly Rationed, : begin by making a great noiſe, Which 
- alarms the Seals, and brings them down from all. parts 


of the cavern, in a confuſed body, making. frightful 
_ hrieks/and eres. In this hazardous employment, great 


care is. neceſſary, on the Part of the. hunters, to avoid. 


the 


tl 
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fit 


' QUADRUPEDS./ {23s 
the en hon down with great . 

and bears away every thing that opppſes its progreſs; but 
chen the firſt. crowd is paſt, they kill great numbers of 


young ones, which 3 ee N by #riking 
them on the noſe, — „„ 


1 Ac, 
# K by 
1 
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A W Seal 1 yields above eight gallons of oil. 


When full grown, their ſkins are very valuable, and 


make a ee * wk e N uſed? in en 
N &C Fs 
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| Taz fleſh of the Seal is e eaten; 25 5 OA it 
was formerly admitted to the tables of the great, may be 
ſeen in the bill of fare of a ſumptuous entertainment. 


given by Archbiſhop Nevill in the 82825 of Edward the 


* 


Fourth. 


* - 
af Fe f 8 * 
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Tax 3 1 Seals is 16. 3 a that, after 


nine tides from their birth, they are as active as the old 
ones. The female brings forth her young on the land, 


ſits on her hind legs while ſhe ſuckles them, and, as ſoon 
ns they: are able, carries them to ſea, leariis tens to ſwim. 


and 
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places them on her back. The young ones know the 
voice of their mother, and attend to her ul. The voice 
af the Sea has been compared to the hoarſe barking of a 
Dog; when young , it is clearer, and reſembles the mew- 
ee, J di ad Cn 
srl re likewiſe found in the Mediterranean and Caſ- 
ian ſeas, in the 'Lake of Baikal; and ſame of the larger 
lakes. Theſe are ſmaller than the ſalt-water TG but 
fo 1 ts that Top ſeem almoſt ſhapeleſs. | 19 8 
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w. WALRUSj or SEAHORSE my 
* $75, *%, v 3 2 2 555 = $465 
of the nature of bes, that ee claſſes by 
5 . naturaliſts under .the denomination of. quadrupeds 3 and 
| 5 | living. with equal eaſe fn the 
N SS £ . * * 9 41S - 
: 15 be con as the laſt ſtep i in 
: y, confidered 


we are tonducted from one 


248 ery n15Towy.. * 

great diviſion of the animal world to the other. of theſes M _ 

BET the Walrus is the moſt confiderable for its fize, being pi 
ſometimes found eighteen. feet in length, and twelve in 3 
CCixrcumference at the thickeſt part: it is likewiſe re- 8 
HT ' _ markable for two large tuſks in the! upper jaw, which i in 
= © ſometimes exceed two feet in Ts: and weigh from | m 
5 three to | way ö 17 7 87 each. oY HE 122% ON. th 

. „ we VE 8 01 

| Tux heal of the « wa l. nd 1 wp 8 


ſcmall and = ;nfiead han it N mall e 2 
3 and above the whiſkers, ſemicircular noſtrils, through i 


which it throws out water like the whale, but with much 3 
. leſs noiſe. Its ſkin is thick and wrinkled, and has a thin 1 
covering of ſhort browniſh hair 3 its legs are ſhort; it haas te 
five toes on each foot, connected by membranes, and on | 1 
each toe a ſmall nail; the hind” feet are! Ane. 5 »» 
7 extended nearly hy 6's Une with the body: Oe Wer” 
Nen 8? ES FE e aN "ke N el 
* dd. WON ds e V 
5 | ound. in the northern ſeas, 


; Great, herds of them are : ſometimes = thy tc ether, on the 
lea ror, or Heeping « on a I an (lang of 1 of * f 9 alarmed, 


"1428 When « 
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they infant throw themſelves into the water with great 
precipitation; if wounded, they become furious, and 


. unite in the defence of each other; will attack a boat, 


and endeavour to fink it by ſtriking their great teeth 


| Into its ſides, ar the ſame time bellowing in a moſt hideous 


manner. It js hunted for its teeth, which are equal to 
thoſe of the Elephant for durability and whiteneſs. An 
ordinary Walrus is ſaid to 9 15 half a ton of oil, _ in 


| SIT to that of 125 whale; 


- 
* 1 7 x 


Tun Reuel ee one or two young at A time, which 
the ſuckles * land. 0 1 


* 


is climbiog upon the ice, the Walrus dike uſe of its 
teeth as hooks to ſecure its hold, and-draw its great un- 
wieldy body afterit. It feeds on ſea-weeds and ſhell- fiſh, 
which is ſaid to diſengage from the rocks'to which they 


| adhere with its tuſks. The White Bear is its greateſt 


u ADRV P 2 5 „ ON ee 
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enemy. In the combats between theſe animals, the 


Walrus is ſaid to be generally victorious, on account of the 
deſperate n it * with its teeth. 
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